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George Mathews was by birth a Virginian, and by adoption a 
Georgian. Soldier, politician, and land speculator through na- 
tive endowment, he became by chance employment a quasi-fron- 
tier diplomat of more than ordinary capacity for audacious in 
trigue. Before the outbreak of the Revolution he fought the 
western Indians at Point Pleasant. During that struggle he took 
part in the battles around Philadelphia, suffered several months’ 
captivity on a British prison ship, and as colonel of Virginia 
troops served with distinction in Greene’s Carolina campaigns. 
In 1784 he removed to Georgia, where he speedily gained a briga- 
diership in the militia, became the representative of the state in 
the first national congress, and from 1793 to 1796 was her chief 
executive.’ As governor he signed the notorious Yazoo Act and 
it was his connection with one of the groups acting under it that 
in 1797 brought him to remote Natchez. This was during the 
crisis that accompanied the transition of the district to the 
American rule.? 

On this, his first significant visit to the Florida border, Math- 
ews bore a flattering letter of introduction from Timothy Pick- 
ering, then Adams’ secretary of state. This letter was ad- 
dressed to Andrew Ellicott, American boundary commissioner, 
who with commendable energy was quietly using an enforced 
leisure to help force the dilatory Spaniards from above the 


1 For the details of Mathews’ early career see Lucian Lamar Knight, Georgia’s 


Landmarks, Memorials, and Legends (Atlanta, 1913-14), I and II, passim. 
: Encyclopedia of Mississippi History tas ay (Madison, Wis., 1907), IT, 1010, 
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thirty-first parallel. Mathews, apparently, did not gain Elli- 
cott’s confidence nor that of the Spanish commandant, Juan 
Minor, nor that of their common opponent, Anthony Hutchins. 
The Georgian’s prospective speculations neutralized his osten 
sible mission — the settlement of land titles in the neighborhood. 
Moreover, both Ellicott and Minor suspected that he and his 
friend and mentor, Judge Asher Miller, likewise an adopted 
Georgian of Yazoo affiliations, were concerned in the Blount con- 
spiracy.’ However well founded this latter suspicion, the pro 
test of Hutchins and others against officials who might be inter 
ested in land deals within their district ruined the immediate 
political aspirations of both individuals. 

On April 1, 1798, Seeretary Pickering wrote Mathews that he 
hoped soon to see him at the head of Mississippi Territory, 
where his military talents would be especially serviceable. A 
month later it was his painful duty to inform Mathews that the 
President, after nominating him as chief executive of the new 
territory, and Miller as secretary, had been forced to withdraw 
their names. Pickering mentioned their land interests as the 
“ause and expressed the hope that in his private affairs, at least, 
Mathews would find some recompense for the failure to employ 
him in a public capacity.* 

More than a decade passed before General Mathews was again 
mentioned for national service. In September, 1810 his fellow 
Georgian, William H. Crawford, wrote of a ‘‘delicate task’’ to 
which the General had been assigned.’ From other letters of the 
same intermediary we learn that this task was similar to the 

8 Timothy Pickering to Andrew Ellicott, June 10, 1797, Pickering Papers, III, 
345 (mss. in Massachusetts Historical Society) ; I. J. Cox, West Florida Controversy, 
1798-18138 . . . (Baltimore, 1918), 53. 

4 Timothy Pickering to General George Mathews, April 1, 1798, Pickering Papers, 
VIII, 286, 426, 431. See also The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, collected and 
edited by Paul Leicester Ford (New York, 1892-96), VII, 241; Ellicott to Pickering, 
July 29, 1798, in ‘‘ Ellicott and the Southern Boundary’’ (mss. in Division of Publi 
cations, Dept. of State). Ellicott states that it would have been inadvisable to make 
Mathews governor unless Miller could have been kept with him to watch him. 
Mathews was ‘‘ brave, honest, but extremely illiterate.’’ 

5 W. H. Crawford to Robert Smith, Sept. 20, 1810, Miscellaneous Letters, 1809-10, 
XXXIV (mss. in Division of Publications, Dept. of State). In the same collection 


are letters to Crawford from Buckner Harris and others describing conditions in th« 
region around St. Augustine, which closely paralleled those around Baton Rouge. 
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mission undertaken by General Wilkinson and by Governor Clai- 
borne in the spring of 1809. Their joint undertaking — not the 
first in which these distrustful voke-fellows had been associated 
— was the aftermath to Napoleon’s intervention in Spain. Jef- 
ferson, who inspired it, sent Wilkinson to tell the captain-gen- 
eral of Cuba that the people of the United States sympathized 
with the Spaniards in their struggle against Napoleon, and 
would never asquiesce in British or French occupation of the 
Floridas. Wilkinson was also to convey this message to Vizente 
Foleh, the commandant, or as he ealled himself, ‘‘governor’’ of 
West Florida. Claiborne, acting under direct instructions from 
Jefferson, also conveyed to Folch the same message.° 

In these initial border conferences Mathews figures as a poor 
third. Neither Claiborne nor Wilkinson succeeded in interview- 
ing Folch before Jefferson left the presidency. Madison was 
lukewarm towards his predecessor’s halting attempts to initiate 
a Pan-American policy, and later through the Secretary of War 
he instructed Wilkinson not to interfere in the affairs of the 
neighboring Spanish provinces. We are puzzled, therefore, to 
know why, a year later, his Secretary of State took steps to em- 
ploy Mathews in the erstwhile forbidden task. Possibly dis- 
quieting rumors that were beginning to come from the Missis- 
sippi border’ may have impelled him to adopt precautionary 
measures along the entire Florida frontier. As for the choice of 
agent, proximity plus the influence of William H. Crawford, may 
have determined that. Then, too, we must not lose sight of 
John Randolph’s persistent charge that favor to a Yazoo claim- 
ant was the ‘‘original sin’’ of the Republican administration.* 

Be this as it may, Mathews as a border diplomat was no more 

6 For details consult I. J. Cox, ‘‘The Pan-American Policy of Jefferson and 


? in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, I, 212-39, or his West Florida 


Controversy, 283-302. 


Wilkinson,’ 


7 Cox, West Florida Controversy, 329, 440. It may be well to note that Joseph P. 
Kennedy, a restless American of the Tombigbee region, headed an organization of 
kindred spirits whose professed object was to drive the Spaniards out of Mobile. 
During the summer of 1810 he visited Georgia in behalf of his project (ibid., 445, 
448). His activity there may have led Crawford to employ Mathews as an observer 
on the disturbed frontier. Crawford’s letters show that he was closely in touch 
with the State Department, and he himself may have been another of the administra- 
tion’s quasi diplomats. 

8 Cf. Henry Adams, John Randolph (Boston, 1892), 183. 
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successful than the others. An epidemic of yellow fever kept 
him from Pensacola, but in the early autumn of 1810 he had an 
interview at Mobile with the ‘‘governor,’’? presumably Folch. 


He found him ‘‘a sensible, well-informed man,’’ who readily 
acknowledged a community of interest with the United States, 
both in internal and external policy, but who was unwilling to 
further it by giving up his province.’ The interview, like those 
of Claiborne and Wilkinson with Foleh, was pleasant but incon 
clusive. Mathews’ presence, however, did arouse mild surmis 
on both sides of the boundary line, particularly amongst pro 
pective filibusters.’° 

Irom Mobile, Mathews wrote that he should visit at St. Aug 
ustine. The latter point was then within the purview of his mis 
sion, and geographically a more natural place for his activities 
than Mobile. He was evidently on his way thither when thi 
course of events to the westward gave a new aspect to his mis 
sion. 

sv November, 1810, Spanish authority in West Florida seemed 
on the point of extinction. The English-speaking people around 
Baton Rouge had revolted, organized for themselves an embryo 
government, and had proposed annexation to the United States 
Kilibustering forces, led by the redoubtable Reuben Kemper, 
were organizing to drive the Spaniards from the Mobile and its 
waters. In opposition to their disorderly levies, Harry Toulmin, 
the federal judge of the Tombigbee region, sought by ever) 
possible means to induce the Spaniards to remit the duties and 
other exactions at Mobile that largely inspired the filibusters. 
His efforts were warmly if not effectively seconded by Colone! 
Richard Sparks, who commanded the American regulars on the 
Tombigbee. Both officials offered their protection to Folch and 
through mutual friends sought to obtain direct overtures for tli 
transfer of his province. The Spaniard welcomed their pro! 
fered aid, even if it involved the use of American troops below 
the line, and offered to suspend the hated duties on condition 
that the settlers thus benefitted should give no assistance to the 
insurgents at Baton Rouge. This offer, less magnanimous, i 

+ Crawford to Robert Smith, Nov. 1, 1819, Miscellaneous Letters, XXXIV, « 


ante, note 5. 
xX, West Florida Controve 
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deed, than he regarded it, arose from his desire to prevent the 
shedding of blood ‘*between men who probably would soon be- 
come citizens of the same community.’’ * 

This hint was not lost on his correspondents. Coincident with 
it Folch advised his immediate superior, the captain-general of 
Cuba, to deliver the Floridas to the United States. He had al- 
ready told Wilkinson and Claiborne that he should take this step, 
in respect to his own province, whenever he reached the end of 
his resources. That moment seemed at hand when Kemper 
rallied a few score of marauders below the line and even had the 
effrontery to invite Folch to confer with him about freeing West 
Florida. The long-suffering commandant immediately in 
formed the captain-general that unless relief reached him before 
the first of January, 1811, he should deliver his province to the 
Americans. At the same time he brought his decision to the 
attention of John McKee, American agent to the Choctaw, and 
asked him to repair in person to the seat of government and 
there arrange for the transfer.’* Evidently the harassed execu- 
tive preferred to face regular intervention, even if achieved at 
the expense of his loyalty, rather than meet the perils of local 
insurrection and filibustering forays. He might, at least, be 
sure of aid from the American border officials while he and they 
were awaiting the decision of their respective superiors. 

In due time President Madison received Folch’s missive, and 
he and his Secretary learned from McKee’s own lips further de- 
tails of the perplexing situation. Additional information came 
from Mathews, who was in Washington at that time, and from 
William H. Crawford. The latter, like Mathews, reported that 
insurrection seemed on the point of breaking out in East Florida 
also. The President and the Secretary, therefore, proposed to 
give Folch’s appeal a wider scope than that official intended. 
Kast and West Florida were joined in their proposed policy and 
Mathews and McKee were associated as agents to carry it out." 
To give verisimilitude to the dangers that inspired it, Madison 

11 Ibid., 472. 

12 Tbid., 480. 

13 Buckner Harris to Crawford, Nov. 28, 1810, Miscellaneous Letters, XXXIV, cited 
ante, note 5. Instructions of Robert Smith to General George Mathews and Colonel 


John Me Kee, Jan, 26, 1811, Domestic Letters, XVI, 1 mss. in Division of Publica- 
tions, Dept. of State). 
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sought, in his special message of January 3, 1811, to create the 
impression that the British were so manipulating affairs on our 
southern border as to justify the occupation of East as well as of 
West Florida. He suggested to Congress that we ‘‘could not 
see, without serious inquietude, any part of a neighboring terri- 
tory . . . pass from the hands of Spain into those of any 
other foreign Power’’. From such an insinuation only one in 
ference could be drawn and to make this doubly plain the Presi 
dent sent along with Folch’s offer a copy of the British protest 
against the occupation of Baton Rouge. 

Under such incitement Congress acted promptly. Assuming 
that certain contingencies existed, the President was authorized 
to take possession of ‘‘neighboring territory’’ and, if necessary, 
to use the army and navy in doing so, at an expense not to ex 
ceed a hundred thousand dollars. Congress added, however, the 
assurance that the territory so occupied would still be subject to 
negotiation.”® 

From the commissioners’ instructions we learn the details of 
the proposed occupation. If the Floridas were amicably sur 
rendered, the American government would assume a ‘‘reason 
able amount’’ of current local indebtedness, which debts, how 
ever, were to be regarded as a future lien on Spain. The com 
missioners might spend another ‘‘reasonable’’ sum in removing 
the Spanish troops from the province. They were to confirm 
land titles, promise religious toleration, and continue local offi- 
cials and local practices with as little change as possible. In 
certain contingencies they might agree to give back to Spain’s 
lawful sovereign that portion of the Floridas which lay east ot 
the Perdido. Moreover, if the territory should not be surrender- 
ed amicably, and if they had reason to suppose that a ‘‘foreign 
power’’ intended to land troops there, they were to pre-occupy 

14 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, III, 394-95, It will be noted that 
the statement quoted from the President’s message forms a cardinal principle of the 
later Monroe doctrine. 

15 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America . . . (New York, 
1889-91), V, 327; also 20 Cong., 2 Sess., House Report No. 99, passim; American 
State Papers, For. Rel., III, 397. Some of the details of subsequent operations 
under this act are given in J. B. Moore, History and Digest of the International 


Arbitrations to Which the United States Has Been a Party (53 Cong., 2 Sess., Hous¢ 
Miscellaneous Document No. 212), 4519-22. 
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such territory, using measures that would compromise their 
government as little as possible.*® 

As the two commissioners journeyed southward they both took 
little pains, according to one observer, to conceal the object of 
their mission. At Charleston they arranged for necessary 
funds.” From that place Mathews journeyed to the St. Marys 
River. Here he fell in with Major James Seagrove, a former 
Indian agent, to whom he had been commended. He found this 
ventleman well disposed to second the government’s views in re- 
spect to East Florida and empowered him to continue the revo- 
lutionary propaganda that was already under way across the 
river.* The region around Mobile claimed the immediate at- 
tention of MeKee and of himself, but he was evidently deter- 
mined to keep the political pot boiling in East Florida. He 
wrote Secretary Smith that it was utter lack of soldiers and of 
gunboats on the St. Mary’s that led him to defer personal work 
there and journey to the westward,’® but we may well believe 
that he was equally anxious to give the flames of insurrection a 
good chance to get under way. 

An interesting commentary on his course, and one that at the 
same time revealed his interpretation of the government’s atti- 
tude, was his request for a commission that should apply to East 
Florida as well as West Florida. The one he had applied only 
to the latter province, but his instructions included both. He 
therefore asked if it would not be ‘‘propar’’ to send him by re- 
turn post a commission for East Florida. We have no record 
that such a commission was actually sent. Yet from the num. 
ber of British vessels that he noted in the St. Mary’s, Mathews 
rightly stressed the growing ‘‘importens’’ of the region to the 
United States. 

On March 9 the two commissioners were at the Creek agency, 
then in charge of Benjamin Hawkins. To this friend they re- 

° 


1620 Cong., 2 Sess., House Report No. 99, p. 15; also Domestic Letters, XVI, 1 
cited ante, note 13. 


’ 


‘7 Andrew Ellicott to Timothy Pickering, May 17, 1812, Pickering Papers, XXX, 
43 


18 George J. F. Clarke to Governor Henry White, Jan. 7, 1811, East Florida Pa- 
pers, Various Subjects, 1808—July 1812 (mss. in Library of Congress). 

‘® Mathews to Robert Smith, Feb. 25, 1811, Mathews Letters (mss, in Division of 
Publications, Dept. of State). 
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vealed their mission, in whose suecess they expressed great ¢ 
fidence, and also reported the latest political gossip from Was 
ington. The imbroglio that was to relieve the administration 0! 
Robert Smith, the inefficient secretary of state, was already pret 
ty well defined before they left the Capital. Both agents favored 
the change which brought Monroe into office, but that change a 
fected unfavorably the status of Mathews and made him 
directly a victim of the resentment of the powerful Smith fan 
ily.” 

On March 22, Mathews and McKee were at Fort Stoddert, 
’? with Toulmin, Sparks, and others o! 
the government group, aroused uneasy comment from the {i] 
bustering element.*! From that place they asked Folch for a 
interview, to discuss his offer. The Spaniard’s reply was disay 


where their ‘‘swarming 


pointing. The perils of the previous autumn had largely disa) 


peared, while his superiors, far from approving his proposal to 
surrender the province, ordered him to defend it at all cost. To 
this determination he adhered, despite personal interviews a 
pressure brought to bear through Mobile friends. In their co1 
ference, Mathews and his secretary, Colonel Ralph Isaacs, 
sought to persuade Folch of the error of his course by pointing 
out the material advantages they had to offer. Possibly they 
went so far as to suggest a personal recompense in the guise o! 
extra pay for transporting the Spanish troops from the pr 
vince ;** but in vain. Neither personal gain nor the lure o! 
nascent Pan-Americanism moved the obdurate Spaniard. I 
told Mathews, so he later assured his superior, that the Pres 
dent’s course in taking possession of West Florida was an w 
forgivable insult that released him from his previous ofi 
Much as he desired peace, he chose war rather than submissior 
to such national affronts, for which, much to his regret, he could 
not then exact full satisfaction. We may well credit Folcl’s 

20 Benjamin Hawkins to Madison, Mareh 11, 1811, Madison Papers (mss 
Library of Congress). It was the persistent opposition of Samuel Smith and 
friends in the Senate that defeated a later administration bill to make eff« 
Mathews’ preliminary work at Fernandina. Cf. Henry Adams, Hist. of the U. S., 
VI, 243. 

21 Cox, West Flordia Controversy, 526-27. 


22 [Ralph Isaacs] to Monroe, July 3, 1814, Miscellaneous Letters, XLIV, « 
ante, note 5. 
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a) 
put 
~ 


claim that he had only made his offer to hinder the destruction 
that threatened him a few months before. We may doubt if he 

swered Mathews as brusquely as his own report indicates, but 
he evidently convinced the commissioners and the administra- 
tion employing them that they could not expect from him the 
eaceful transfer of West Florida.*® 

In due time Secretary Monroe extended to Mathews and Me- 
Kee a conventional expression of thanks for their services and 
directed them to entrust their task, so far as West Florida was 
concerned, to Governor Claiborne. He added that Mathews 
might continue his functions in East Florida, if he thought he 
could accomplish anything there.** In view of the intrigues 
that he had already set on foot, that worthy did think so, and he 
would naturally rgard this authorization as the commission that 
he had asked for. Such an assumption will explain in large 
measure his subsequent course, while his experiences in West 
‘lorida seemingly convinced him that if he expected any success 
in the remaining field of activity he must not adhere too closely 
to written instructions, nor regard Spanish susceptibilities with 
undue tenderness. 

Meanwhile, at Washington Monroe was being made conscious 
that Spain was not wholly without defense from the machina- 
tions of her enemies. Following instructions from his home 
vovernment, A. J. Foster, the British minister, while renewing 
his protest against the occupation of West Florida, pointed out 
low easy it would be to duplicate in East Florida the conditions 
in respect to insurrection and requests for protection that had 
led to intervention at Baton Rouge and Mobile, and he asked 
Monroe whether, in case such contingencies arose, the American 
government would feel obliged to carry out the provisions of the 
secret act empowering it to occupy East Florida. At first Mon- 
roe tried to deny all knowledge of the congressional act; then his 
countenance betrayed him, but he was unwilling to give a definite 
answer to Foster’s inquiry. That minister thought that the re- 
cent suecesses gained by the British and Spanish armies in the 
Peninsula were more potent than his protests, but in view of the 

Cox, West Florida Controversy, 528. 


*4Monroe to Mathews and McKee, June 29, 1811, Domestie Letters, XVI, 191 
ted ante, note 13. 
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ease with which timid and needy officials or disgruntled settlers 
might provoke intervention, he believed that nothing else thay 
the prospect of war with Great Britain could restrain Americay 
pretensions.” Ere a year passed he was to learn that not eve) 
this fear could deter them, but for the time being he hoped his 
protest would prove effective in restraining the Americans or in 
bolstering up the courage of the Spaniards on the exposed 
border. 

Mathews obtained some inkling of a change in sentiment 
among Spanish officials as soon as he reached the St. Marys. 
He hastened thither when he heard that Governor Enrique 
White was dead, but he soon learned that in spite of that execu- 
tive’s demise, he was not likely to obtain possession of East 
Florida by ‘‘amicable negotiation.’’ Yet affairs there were ‘‘in 
a very unsettled and discordant situation.’’ British vessels 
made free use of the ports. Smuggling, cattle raiding, and 
piracy flourished among the scattered settlements. Fugitive 
slaves fled at will across the border. In the background lurked 
the savage, ready to raise the tomahawk against the Americans, 
but only because he esteemed the Spaniards the lesser evil. 


There was also a rumor, worthy to be mentioned if not believed, 
that a regiment of blacks from Jamaica was shortly to be landed 


26 


in the province.” And as if to cap the climax of peril, the acting 
governor reported that French envoys in the United States were 
planning a descent upon Amelia Island, a favorite spot fo1 
illegal trade, lying near the mouth of the St. Marys. This in 
formation, as might be expected, inspired the Spaniards to mak 
another request for British assistance.” 

Mathews himself realized that his mission might be affected 
by the course of negotiations between Monroe and the British 
minister. If these resulted favorably, he had warned his rest 
less border intermediaries not to expect prompt and efficient aid 
from the United States. He did not believe the rumor about the 

25H. J. Foster to Wellesley, No. 3, July 5, 1811, Foreign Office, America II, 5:76 
(mss. in Publie Record Office, London). 

26 Mathews to Monroe, June 28, 1811, Mathews Letters. 

27 Juan José Estrada to the Marqués de Someruelos, Reservada No, 3, Aug. 1° 
1811, Papeles Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba, Legajo 1575 (mss. in Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias, Seville); Don Luis de Onis to Foster, Sept. 27, 1811, ibid., Lega 
1708. These will be cited hereafter as Papeles de Cuba. 
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coming of the blacks from Jamaica, so that seemed an unlikely 
cause for dissatisfaction. An ‘‘unprincipled governor,’’ conniv- 
ing at the acts of an equally unprincipled judge by whom the 
‘‘holy ermine of justice’’ was daily polluted, promised for a time 
to increase the ferment of discontent, but within a few weeks 
the unpopular jurist was called to Havana for an accounting. 
But quiet could not long continue in that disturbed area. Math- 
ews was able to report as the next cause for discontent a pro- 
jected deal for all the unoccupied lands of the province, of which 
Richard R. Keene and Daniel Clarke were supposed to be the 
chief beneficiaries.” Evidently, fuel for insurrectionary activ- 
ity was not lacking nor did Mathews cease to fan the flame he 
had earlier started there. 

Mathews spent the summer of 1811 alternately fighting ma- 
laria and encouraging insurrection. The Spanish authorities 
soon learned of his presence and the purport of his sinister ac- 
tivities.’ Among the insurgent chieftains with whom he con- 
ferred was one John H. McIntosh, ‘‘a wealthy man and of good 
education,’’ and also a certain Captain Wylly, said to be a half- 
pay British officer who had not forgotten his former affiliations 
and who oceasionally furnished information to Foster.” Such 
double dealing was not then uncommon amongst the shifting 
population of the Florida border. Closely associated with Me- 
Intosh, although at first with reluctance, were Ludowick Ashley 
and William Craig, whose names also suggest little of the Cas- 
tilian; nor were their followers of more convincing Iberian ante- 
cedents. A recruiting party of eight, headed by MelIntosh, had 
one Spanish subject and his name was Haddock! It was the 
preponderance of such as these among the insurgents that led 
Foster to tell his superior that there were many speculators 
settled in the Floridas ‘‘whose ultimate object [was] to hoist 
the standard of rebellion and call in the assistance of the Ameri- 

28 Mathews to Monroe, Aug. 3, Oct. 14, 1811, Mathews Letters; Crawford to 


Monroe, Nov. 5, 1811, Miscellaneous Letters, XXXV, cited ante, note 5. For a 
favorable reference to Keene’s project see Estrada to Someruelos, Sept. 3, 1811, 
Papeles de Cuba, Legajo 1570. 

29 [Estrada(?)] to Onis, Aug. 14, 1811, East Florida Papers, To and from Min- 
sters, ete., 1809-11 (mss. in Library of Congress). 

°John Floyd to Crawford, March 21, 1812, inclosed in Crawford to Monroe, 
April 5, 1812, Miscellaneous Letters, XXXVI, cited ante, note 5. 
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an troops.’”* We may also add that many were there because 
urgently invited by the Spanish authorities themselves, and that 
more than a score of years before Jefferson had favored an ac 
ceptance of the invitation’ from which his successor was now 
about to profit. 

Mathews found the frontier better guarded than it had been 
varlier in the year. Four gunboats were now attempting to pre 
vent smuggling on the St. Marys —a pleasing indication that 
some use might be found for Jefferson’s ‘‘navy pets.’’ At Point 
Petre, near the river’s mouth, were some 200 regular troops. 
But these forces would not suffice to keep the British out of East 
Florida should they make a serious effort to invade it, nor even 
to prevent smuggling or the escape of slaves, not to mention aid 
for prospective insurgents. Accordingly, Mathews asked Mon. 
roe to provide for volunteers from Georgia — whence, he doubt- 
less knew, they might easily be obtained — and suggested that 
additional arms should be deposited at Point Petre subject t 
his orders. The insurgents would then be able to ‘‘commence 
the business’’ for which he had prepared them and under his 
‘‘most discreet management’’ carry it through without danger 
to themselves or embarrassment to the American government. 

The activities of MeIntosh and his associates and their connec 
tion with Mathews were soon known at St. Augustine. Estrada, 
the acting governor, informed the captain-general of this new 
peril, which he evidently associated with the ever-present danger 
from Napoleon’s emissaries,* and also sent word to De Onis 
That Spanish minister in turn brought the matter to Foster’s 
attention and he forthwith asked Monroe to explain the new de 
velopment of border intrigue.* Later, Senator Crawford trans 
mitted to Monroe the reports that Mathews gave of his activities 
and supplemented them by an oral statement based on a per 








31 Foster to Wellesley, July 5, 1811, cited ante, note 25. See also the testin 
of Charles W. Clark, Jan. 20, 1813, inclosed in Hazen Kimball to T. Pickering, D 
28, 1813, Pickering Papers, XXX, 145. 

32 Cf. American Historical Review, XVII, 292. 

33 Mathews to Monroe, Oct. 14, 1811, Mathews Letters. 

84 Estrada to Someruelos, Reservada No, 1, Aug. 2, 1811, Papeles de Cuba, Leg 
1575. 

35 Foster to Monroe, Sept. 5, 1811, translation, Papeles de Cuba, Legajo 17 
see also 20 Cong., 2 Sess., House Report No. 99, p. 10. 
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sonal interview with that agent.** Thus the administration not 
only knew what Mathews was doing but was also aware of the 
complications to which his actions might give rise.” Neverthe- 
less, Monroe gave the overzealous agent no word or sign to guide 
his subsequent movements. He and the president, therefore, 
must share with Mathews the responsibility for the latter’s sub- 
sequent actions. 

Notwithstanding his failure to receive definite warning or 
euidance, Mathews continued his dual course as filibuster and 
vovernment agent. From the branch bank in Charleston and 
from the custom house in Savanah he drew funds. From the 
arsenal in the latter city he expected arms. His friend Hawkins 
promised an unopposed passage through the Creek country, 
should the insurgents, after reducing Fernandina and St. Aug- 
ustine, move to attack Pensacola and Mobile.** He continued 
his labors in behalf of the insurgents, recruiting the nondescript 
force largely from Georgia, but finding its officers among the 
denizens of the Spanish territory. His views and purposes did 
not differ greatly from those entertained by American officials 
on the West Florida border. He was simply more indiscreet 
than they, and hence more liable to suffer repudiation. 

After his interview with Crawford in October, Mathews re 
turned to the frontier to continue his intrigues. For some 
months no startling developments occurred; evidently the per 
turbed agent was awaiting some definite word from Washington 
ere he further compromised himself or his government. He 
knew that across the line Spanish officials were carefully noting 
his movements and bringing together juntas to discuss how 
with their scanty resources they might best defeat his machina 
tions.” For them the outlook was discouraging, but it was far 


® Crawford to Monroe, Nov. 5, 1811, Miscellaneous Letters, XXXV, cited a 
note 25, 

7 The notes interchanged by the British and Spanish governments definitely show 
the extent to which the British government was interested. Cf. [Castlereagh(? to 
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from reassuring to their wily adversary. Mathews might inter- 
pret Monroe’s long silence as qualified approval of his intrigues, 
or as tacit permission to bring them to fruition, but he would not 
know until he had acted, and any action to be effective must be 
both sudden and secret. This thought may have impelled him to 
write to Monroe in January and remind the Secretary that if the 
government had any ‘‘serious objects in view’’ in respect to that 
frontier an additional company of infantry and one of artillery 
should be sent there. The newly-appointed governor of East 
Florida, he added, was shortly to arrive at St. Augustine and if 
he should repair the draw-bridge of that place he would material- 
ly add to the difficulty of capturing it.*° 

This hint was evidently not wasted on Monroe, for he trans 
mitted Mathews’ letter to the Secretary of War. But he took 
no further measures to reassure his agent. By the early part of 
March, Mathews and his associates evidently despaired of offi- 
cial aid and sought to annex East Florida by less obvious meth- 
ods. Here again, they had the West Florida episode to guide 
them. MeIntosh and his fellow Floridans of alien extraction 
should declare the independence of the province and by surprise 
capture the fort at St. Augustine. If in the coup they should 
also secure the person of the acting governor, the parallel in re- 
bellion would be complete.** As for annexation, Madison and 
Monroe could be trusted to work out the details, even without 
the assistance of a specious territorial claim. But in East Flor- 
ida there was a smaller population from which to draw prospec- 
tive insurgents than was to be found in the environs of Baton 
Rouge. To be sure the leaders might count on recruits from the 
Georgia side of the border but in addition they needed some 
‘‘volunteers’’ from the American garrison at Point Petre, and a 
few gunboats to patrol the St. Johns and the waters before St. 
Augustine. 

Such volunteers might be obtained, either surreptitiously or 
through connivance of the commander, without exciting much 

40 Mathews to Monroe, Jan. 23, 1812 (mss. in War Dept.), cited by Julius W 
Pratt, in Expansionists of 1812 (New York, 1925), 88. Dr. Pratt and I have tried 
to be mutually helpful in our respective tasks and at the same time have worked 


independently of each other. 
41 Cf. Cox, West Florida Controversy, chaps. x, xi, xiii, passim. 
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comment. And in the excitement of leaving they might carry 
with them their arms. But gunboats could not engage in such 
clandestine movements. Hence the conspirators found it advis- 
able to revive the rumor that two regiments of colored troops 
from Jamaica were shortly to be landed at St. Augustine. The 
presence of these British troops would constitute a ‘‘foreign in- 
vasion’’ that would justify open American intervention. So, at 
least, the conspirators reasoned and they found that Captain 
Hugh G. Campbell, the post commodore, agreed with them. 

That officer had reached St. Mary’s in January and he brought 
with him additional gunboats, artillery, and munitions. His ar 
rival was the result of orders issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy, November 18, 1811, to hasten his departure from Charles 
ton, and these orders, in turn, may have been due to the prod- 
ding that Mathews administered through Senator Crawford.” 
Be this as it may, Campbell, like the other agents of the adminis- 
tration, bore no explicit directions to show what was expected of 
him. Should he choose to act at all he could act only under 
Mathews’ indefinite commission, and in conjunction with that 
agent and his own military associates. Nevertheless, he prom- 
ised to aid Mathews and McIntosh “ and those men immediately 
sought help from the military. Their plan was to organize an 
attacking party, composed of insurgents, recruits from Georgia, 
and ‘‘volunteers’’ from Point Petre. This force was to move 
overland to St. Augustine, while the gunboats patrolled the 
waters in the vicinity. By moving quickly they might surprise 
and capture the fort,** whereupon the insurgents, having organ 
ized their ‘‘government’’, would tender possession of the terri 
tory to the United States: and that nation, should it desire to 
accept the offer, must recognize and support the insurgent or- 
ganization as the legitmate authority of the province. 

Having secured Campbell’s promise of help, the whole plan 
now rested on the acquiescence of the military commander. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, who had previously shown his friend- 
liness for Mathews, was now away and in his absence the camp 
was in charge of Major Jacint Laval. That officer refused to 

42 Pratt, op. cit., 85. 


43 Mathews to Monroe, March 14, 1812, Mathews Letters. 
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let his men take part in the project. For a time, indeed, he 
seemed to relent and promised, so Mathews claimed, to let fifty 
of them ‘‘volunteer’’, but upon reflection he decided that the 
‘*seeret service’’ in which they were to engage was not a seem- 
ly undertaking for American regulars. He professed a willing- 
ness to march his men into the neighboring territory, if asked 
to do so by the ‘‘local authorities,’’ but discussion showed that 
he and Mathews had very different sets of officials in mind. 
Laval would do nothing to help the ‘‘patriots.’’ From this de- 
cision he refused to budge. Campbell, perforce, had to follow 
Laval’s cue and turn down the request for gunboats, albeit with 
apparent reluctance.* Most of Laval’s subordinates seemed 
to favor intervention and had that officer carried out his prev- 
ious promise to let MeIntosh have fifty men, the province would 
speedily have passed under American control. As it was, Laval 
had finally to order Mathews out of his camp in a manner that 
seemed to the other both rude and ‘‘ungentlemanlike,’’ and to 
mount guard in his own camp in order to prevent wholesale de- 
sertions.** His opposition convinced the exasperated Mathews 
that officers with French names should not be stationed on the 
Florida border. He forthwith reported Laval’s course to the 
Secretary of State, contrasted that officer’s obstinacy with his 
own discreet actions, and asked Monroe, if he approved, to have 
a commandant sent there who should unquestioningly codperate 
with him. ‘‘Something must be done,’’ if they were to get 
Florida, and he urged the prompt dispatch of the artillery and 
infantry contingents already asked for, together with additional 
accouterments that were obviously intended for prospective in- 
surgents.* 

Meanwhile, the insurgents had not been idle. They used that 
same thirteenth of March — the day of the unfruitful interview 
at Point Petre—to issue their manifesto of independence. Foiled 
in their plan to surprise St. Augustine, they turned their atten- 
tion to Amelia Island. On the fourteenth they raised their flag 
at Rose’s Bluff on the south side of the St. Marys. Their ban 

45 Ibid., 93-94. 
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ner at first bore the inscription Salus populi, suprema lex, but as 
their irruption promised little of law and less of safety for any- 
one, the less definitive vox populi soon replaced the mirth-pro- 
voking salus.* On the fifteenth McIntosh informed Don Justo 
Lépez the commandant at Fernandina, that he and some fellow- 
settlers had taken steps to bring the province under the control 
of the United States. The government of that country seem 
determined to conquer it anyhow, he continued, so he and his 
associates thought they could best serve their own interests by 
seizing the country for themselves under American patronage. 
They already controlled the region between the St. Johns and St. 
Marys rivers, he claimed, and had it not been for an ‘‘unexpect- 
ed circumstance’’ — evidently Laval’s opposition — they would 
by the following night have been in possession of St. Augustine. 
However, their numbers were ‘‘increasing like a snow-ball,’’ so 
their success was certain, and he invited Lopez to join in their 
laudable undertaking.” 

MeIntosh’s simile was hardly appropriate for a Florida spring- 
time, but on the following morning, as if to confirm his claim, 
recruits from Georgia crossed the river and swelled the numbers 
of the insurgents to about 200.°° The camp was then removed 
two miles nearer Fernandina and from the new site the ‘‘ Colonel 
Commandant,’’ Lodowick Ashley, proceeded to tell Lopez that 
upon transfer of the region to the United States, the residents 
were to be guaranteed security of person, property, and religion, 
full pay for all arrears in salaries, and the continuance for more 
than a year of existing commercial privileges. The delivery 
was to oceur within twenty-four hours after the garrison sur- 
rendered to the insurgents. Ashley informed Lopez that he 
must, within an hour, designate some one to confer with the 
‘‘natriot’’ leaders, and threatened, should the Spaniard attempt 


48 Testimony of George J. F. Clarke, published in United States . . . vs 
Francis P. Ferreira . . . (36 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Miscellaneous Document, 
No. 55), 18, 


#9 John H. MeIntosh to Don Justo Lépez, March 15, 1812, inclosed in H. Kimball 
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50 One estimate gives the total number in the ‘‘patriot’’ force around Amelia 
Island at 276, of whom about 70 were residents of Florida. H. Kimball to Picker- 
ing, Jan, 22, 1814, Pickering Papers, XXX, 200. See also Pratt, op. cit., 95. 
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to arm the negroes or make other hostile move, to attack the fort 
and town at once and give no quarter.” 

Thus cajoled and threatened, Lopez appointed commissioners 
but instructed them to seek the direct intervention of Mathews. 
They started for the insurgent camp, where they expected to find 
him, but en route they learned that he had gone to Point Petre, 
evidently to tamper with Laval’s men rather than make a final 
appeal to that officer. Thither the Spanish envoys followed him, 
but when they arrived they were uncertain whether to address 
themselves to him or to Laval. They actually interviewed both, 
beginning with Mathews, switching to Laval, and then back to 
Mathews. Laval frankly told them how much he had been em- 
barrassed by Mathews’ course and gave them to understand 
that he would not voluntarily lead his foree into Kast Florida 
nor would his men follow anyone else. The commissioners also 
asked Captain Campbell if he were empowered to take posses. 
sion of the country. As no reply was immediately forthcoming 
from him, they had perforce to return to Mathews. He repeat- 
ed to them that he was empowered to receive possession of the 
province, or any portion of it, from the local authorities, and he 
stated that he regarded the few active rebels as competent to 
make the delivery. He also told them that he would consider 
the landing of two regiments of blacks by the British, of which 
he professed to have private advice, as an invasion by a foreign 
power that would justify seizure of the province. He and his 
secretary, Isaacs, mentioned terms that were similar to those al 
ready offered by the insurgents. 

In reply, the Spanish representatives told Mathews that the 
insurrection was really an American invasion, stimulated by 
the promise of free lands. They asked that American support 
be withdrawn and offered to surrender Amelia Island, if before 
the end of a week, they had not chased the invaders over the St. 
Marys. Mathews, of course, refused to meet this challenge and 
the Spanish representatives passed on to tell the insurgent lead- 
ers that Lépez would enter into no relations whatever with 
them. They did, however, arrange for another conference with 
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Mathews the following morning to be held at the insurgents’ 
headquarters.” 

Meanwhile, the demand for the surrender of Fernandina 
aroused the fighting spirit of varrison and townspeople large 
lv British sympathizers. The ten men that constituted its regu 
lar guard were joined by a volunteer contingent, chiefly inter 
ested in the smuggling that centered there, and by their negro 
retainers. Buried cannon were dug up, planted in favorable 
positions, and charged with nails and serap iron, in lieu of more 
regular missiles. The insurgents, largely borderers from Geor- 
via, numbered some 200 men, but Fernandina counted almost as 
many among its defenders and with some support from the 
smugglers that thronged the harbor, they bade fair to give a 
good account of themselves on the morrow, should hostilities 
ensue.”® 


Thus matters stood when the Spanish envoys returned to Fer 
nandina, late on the night of the sixteenth, and reported results. 
At seven the following morning Campbell replied to L6pez’s in 
quiry of the day before. The American Commodore informed 
the puzzled Commandant that he did not intend to use his vessels 
in the name of the United States but in behalf of that Spaniard’s 


%°9 


numerous ‘‘ecompanions in arms’’ who had declared their inde 
pendence and were calling on Lépez to join them. While thus 
extending an ‘‘arm of protection and humanity”’ in behalf of a 
‘deserving cause,’? Campbell hoped to accomplish his purpose 
without the shedding of blood.™* 

Lopez was hardly prepared to welcome the ‘‘companions’ 
with whom he was classed, and he was still less prepared to ap 
preciate Campbell’s protecting arm. He felt able to contend 
with the motley host of ‘‘patriots’’ that threatened him, but he 
hesitated to provoke the intervention of the American gunboats, 
eight in number, that already commanded the town. According- 
ly, he appointed two new envoys to hold the promised confer- 


52 Joseph Hibberson and Joseph Arredondo to Don Justo Lépez, March 17, 1812, 
bid., 72-7 

53 Floyd to Crawford, March 21, 1812, cited ante, note 30. 

5¢ Hugh G, Campbell to Don Justo Lépez, March 17, 1812, inclosed in Kimball to 
Pickering, Dee. 28, 1813, Pickering Papers, XXX, 145; also in United States vs. 
Ferreira, loc. cit., 71. 
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ence with Mathews and his secretary. Spurred on by the pros- 
pect of impending attack, these representatives passed to Lowe’s 
Plantation, the appointed rendezvous, where to their disappoint- 
ment, they did not find the men they sought. The insurgent 
leaders, who were there to receive them, professed to believe 
that the Americans were not coming. Thereupon ensued much 
desultory conversation, mingled with threats and criminations, 
all of which was designed, so the Spanish envoys believed, to 
make them treat directly with the insurgents. 

Nor were they at all encouraged by the arrival of Mathews 
and Isaaes, after an hour’s delay. Mathews repeated his state- 
ments of the day before but was evasive as to what he would 
do in case the insurgents were defeated. He would occupy the 
country, however, if the British sent colored troops there. He 
refused to order the firing of a single shot against the fort, so as 
to permit the commandant to surrender it with honor, but he 
threatened to open fire if British vessels attempted to help the 
garrison or continued to supply it with arms and ammunition, 
as they already had done. The envoys characterized the posi- 
tion assumed by the American vessels as intimidating and com- 
plained of the presence of American citizens in the ranks of the 
insurgents. The latter circumstance, Mathews told them, should 
be brought to the attention of the Georgian authorities.” 

When the envoys came back from their fruitless interview they 
bore with them a letter from Ashley to the effect that the in- 
surgents would that day land on Amelia Island. If not fired on, 
they would not fire a shot themselves or commit any disorder. 
If provoked to hostilities, they would give no quarter and would 
confiscate the property of all who resisted. If, however, the 
place were surrendered peaceably, the insurgent leaders would 
carry out their earlier favorable proposals.” Ere the arrival of 
this message, the eight American gunboats had been drawn up 
before the town. Three of them lay within pistol shot of the 
guard house, with springs on their cables, tampions removed 
from their guns, and their crews at quarter.” Campbell’s letter 
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of the morning had greatly dampened the ardor of the defenders, 
but one of them, Hibberson, the earlier messenger of Lépez, 
made an attempt to fire on the gunboats as they took position. 
He was restrained by the bystanders, only eight or ten of whom 
showed any willingness to fight. Even these were ready to sur- 
render after the second pair of envoys came back with their dis- 
couraging report. The negro recruits quickly disappeared, 
while the more determined British sympathizers and the con- 
tingent of smugglers prepared to accept the inevitable. Lépez 
and his advisers, after making an ineffectual attempt to sur- 
render to Campbell and after duly registering their protest 
against the naval demonstration and the presence of American 
recruits in the ‘‘patriot’’ foree, yielded the town to the insur- 
gents.°* Campbell’s action undoubtedly prevented useless 
bloodshed, and left Mathews free to carry out with McIntosh 
and his followers the first stage of the transfer to the United 
States. 

This, as all parties understood, was the real purpose of the 
surrender. Fortunately for Mathews and his insurgent band 
(‘‘as God would have it’’ he piously writes) Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith reached Point Petre on the evening of the transaction. As 
Laval’s superior, he overruled that officer’s policy and, as an ob- 
server notes, saved his command from going to pieces through 
insubordination. He permitted his men to assist Mathews in a 
more regular manner than they had been following, and on the 
next day, March 18, fifty-four of them were present when the 
American commissioners took formal possession of Amelia Is- 
land, and organized police administration there. During the 
brief day of insurgent control, the ‘‘patriots’’ had conducted 
themselves with becoming restraint. Not even a chicken had 
disappeared, the same observer reports, although the insurgent 
force had no regular commissariat and the British merchants re- 
reported that while taking this position, the gunboats fired a few shots, evidently as 
a signal to the insurgents who moved immediately towards the town. 

58 The Articles of Capitulation (nine in number) were signed by McIntosh for 
the insurgents and by Lépez, George Atkinson, George J. F. Clarke, Charles W. 
Clark, and Arché Clark, for the Spanish authorities. Copies of the protest and tes- 
timonials as to the conduct of Lépez accompany the communication of Kimball to 
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fused to sell supplies that their clandestine trade had piled up 
at Fernandina.” 

Mathews received Amelia Island from the insurgents upon 
substantially the terms that they had given Lépez. The inhabi- 
tants were to be maintained in all their existing privileges, 
should they elect to remain in the province, or they might retire 
from it with their slaves. The officers and soldiers could enlist 
in the American army if they desired to join, and in any ease, 
they were to be paid all arrears in salaries, and the parish 
priests were likewise to be paid in full. Fernandina was to re 
main a free port until May, 1813. This provision, as Mathews 
was careful to explain to Monroe, was designed to prevent Brit 
ish umbrage at the occupation. At the same time it would af 
ford facilities for provisioning the border garrisons and Ameri 
“an settlements above the line. Merchandise introduced dur 
ing this period was to be exported free of duty. Mathews also 
agreed that the American government, unless it deemed such a 
policy injurious, should adopt the insurgent project for reducing 
Pensacola and Mobile. This, he pointed out, would enable the 
government to forestall hostilities by the Indians, should ‘the 
Spanish authorities, as seemed likely, try to stir them up; but 
he had so worded the article as not to commit the government to 
the conquest. He had also been mindful of Monroe’s argument 
with the British minister over West Florida and had inserted 
an article providing for the return of the province to Spain, if 
she should regain her national status and if the people of the 
Floridas should wish to live once more under her jurisdiction. 
Spain must, however, first meet all claims against her, including 
those incurred in ‘‘protecting and defending’’ the territory in 
volved in the transfer.” 

The establishment of a status quo ante bellwm on such a basis 
seemed extremely remote, and Mathews might well take pride 
in arranging such astute terms. Others who observed the ca- 
reer of this border diplomat were far less commendatory, especi- 
ally John Floyd, a high officer in the Georgia militia and like 

59 Kimball to Pickering, cited ante, note 31. 
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Mathews a correspondent of William H. Crawford. He wrote 
to the latter, who vouched for his veracity, intelligence, and pa 
triotism,” that nearly all the frontier officials deplored the 
course of Mathews. That agent’s secret machinations with pre 
tended revolutionists would in no way relieve the government of 
responsibility for invading the territory of a weak neighbor. 
Hostilities would better have been directed against Great Brit 
ain, with whom they had a long score to settle. In reality they 
were coaxing that power to a war, in which they must appear as 
aggressors. If the administration had wished to occupy the 
province as security for its claims against Spain or the better 
to earry out its embargo policy, and had clearly stated its pur 
pose, there would have been little opposition, nor would they 
have incurred more dubious criticism than they must now meet 
for present happenings. If the regulars or militia were to co 
éperate with the insurgents, as the latter expected, they should 
do so openly, but so long as the troops simply followed in their 
wake, the Spaniards would be encouraged to hold out at St. Aug 
ustine and that post would continue as a thorn in the American 
side, or entail great expense in its reduction.” 

Iloyd’s strictures, it will be observed, were directed as much 
against the policy of the government as against its unfortunate 
agent; but Crawford, in transmitting the other’s letters, had to 
confess that Mathews’ management was worse than he had ex 
pected. Monroe got Crawford’s first note on April 5. On the 
preceding day he had heard of Mathews’ doings from another 
souree, together with an intimation that British intervention 
or Indian uprising would follow,” and on the sixth he received 
a curt note from Foster, in which the British minister asked for 
the restoration of the occupied territory and the punishment of 
Mathews and others whose cooperation had made the occupation 
possible.“* On April 2 Foster had informed his government of 

61 Crawford to Monroe, March 21, 1812; and idem to idem, April 5, 1812 
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what had happened at Amelia Island on March 17. Monroe did 
not acknowledge Mathews’ letter of March 14 until April 4, when 
he bade his compromising agent cease his activities and turn his 
task over to Governor D. B. Mitchell of Georgia. We must in- 
fer either that the British minister had better news service than 
the State Department, or that Monroe was stirred to action by 
by disgust at Mathews’ procedure. 

The Secretary, perforce, paid tribute to his agent’s zeal, which 
was all too real, and regretted that he had not followed, as his 
model, the administration’s ‘‘restrained’’ course in West Flori- 
da. Most students of these border events, however, will con- 
clude that Mathews erred in method rather than purpose. Mon- 
roe is still less convincing when he chides his agent for not act- 
ing with more ‘‘moderation’’ towards Spain, in view of her 
‘*present situation,’’ for he left the other in doubt as to whether 
he meant the recent step taken by Spain in the direction of con- 
stitutional government or her alliance with Great Britain. 
Mathews might infer the latter, as he noted the evidences of 
British activity before him and felt the general apprehension 
that British intervention was to follow. When Monroe pointed 
out that the local Spanish authorities had not voluntarily yielded 
possession of the province nor had there been any immediate 
prospect of foreign intervention,” his rebuke accorded better 
with the facts, but even in these respects it was all too evident 
that the administration was reluctant to give up what Mathews 
had gained. If the agent had brought discredit upon the coun- 
try, the administration must bear its share of the odium. 

‘*Poor old Mathews I am fearful will die of mortification and 
resentment,’’ wrote William H. Crawford, ‘‘when he is made 
sensible of the utmost extent of his disappointment.’’*® Undoubt- 
edly his recall hastened his demise. He did not receive Mon- 
roe’s letter of dismissal until the first week of June and he was 
then near St. Augustine. During the months that had inter- 
Foreign Office, America II, 5:85, cited ante, note 25. Foster’s subsequent dis- 
patches show that he thought the American government very slow in evacuating East 
Florida. 
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vened since the occupation of Amelia Island, he had been push- 
ing forward his piecemeal occupation of the province, but into 
this matter we need not enter here. For two weeks after re- 
ceiving the administration’s crushing disavowal he preserved 
silence; then, with measured forbearance, he suggested to Mon- 
roe that if he eared to publish confidential instructions and con- 
versations, he could convince an impartial public that he had not 
exceeded his powers. But he did not expect to suffer from the 
‘‘oppression of Presidential power,’’ so he refrained from ex- 
posing the administration, nor would he embarrass it by tender- 
ing his services in the approaching war with Great Britain. He 
did, however, expect to aid the people of East Florida in their 
struggle ‘‘for a free and equal government.’ 

Evidently, resentment proved too strong for his outraged 
pride or he may have lost faith in the insurgents’ cause. In due 
time he learned from Isaacs’ lips that in spite of his own repud- 
iation the administration was bent on keeping what he had 
gained for it.°°. The role of silent martyr became unbearable, 
and in a few weeks he started northward, threatening in pro- 
fane phrase ‘‘to blow them all up at Washington.’ At Augus- 
ta, however, he was seized with a fatal illness and carried to the 
grave much of the evidence that might serve to explain his de- 
batable conduct. But even without such conclusive testimony, 
it seems reasonably clear that he was the victim of a covetous 
but vacillating administration which he had served faithfully 
according to his lights and, as the sequel proved, far too well for 
his own future reputation. 

67 Mathews to Monroe, June 22, 1812, Mathews Letters. 

68 The writer of an unsigned letter, evidently Ralph Isaacs, dated at Georgetown, 
D. C., July 3, 1814, states that he was instructed to interview Mathews and assure 
him that the administration believed that he, Mathews, had acted from the purest 
motives and he should not feel too bad over his repudiation. When the ‘‘cireum- 
stances’’ that had made necessary that step should pass away, they would renew 
operations. Perhaps it was this message that stirred up Mathews to attempt his 
vengeful journey to Washington. Miscellaneous Letters, XLIV, cited ante, note 5. 
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THE EARLY FUR TRADE POSTS ON THE SOUTH 
PLATTE 


By L. R. Haren 


When Major Long and Colonel Henry Dodge made their tours 
to the Rocky Mountains in the summers of 1820 and 1835 re 
spectively, no fur-trading posts were noted on the South Platte 
River. Within three years after the visit of the First Dragoons, 
however, four adobe ‘‘forts’’ were established on the banks of 
this stream, forming a little chain but twelve miles long. 

Three men have left us rather definite data on the location of 
the South Platte forts: F. A. Wislizenus, Rufus Sage, and J. (. 
Irémont. Dr. Wislizenus, on his return from Fort Hall in 1839, 
reached the South Platte River in the vicinity of Fort St. Vrain. 
He speaks of the trading posts as follows: 


‘On the right bank there are here three forts, only some miles 


apart. Penn’s (Bent’s) and St. Vrain’s, [Savory’s] fort, Vas- 
quez and Sublett’s and Lobdon’s [{Lupton’s] fort. The con 
struction is the customary one; the outer walls are of half- 

baked brick. There is much rivalry and enmity between the 
three forts. In the first fort we found part of the scattered 
Columbia party from Peoria.’ In the second I met the well- 
known Fitzpatrick. . . .’’? 


Rufus Sage has left us a valuable account of his remarkable 
wanderings in the West. He noted four posts on the South 
Platte: 

‘Twelve miles below Fort Lancaster [Fort Lupton] we 


1 This was a part of the company which left Peoria for Oregon in response to thé 
appeals of Rev. Jason Lee. The other branch of the party continued up the 
Arkansas River and thence to Brown’s Hole on Green River where Wislizenus had 
met them. An account of the journey of this latter group is presented in Thomas 
Farnham’s ‘‘Travels in the Great Western Prairies,’’ in R. G. Thwaites, Early 
Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904-7), XXVIII, 161-380. 

2F. A. Wislizenus, A Journey to the Rocky Mountains in the Year 1839. (St. 
Louis, 1912), 137. The names are given as spelled in the original German edition 
The German accent easily accounts for the spelling. 
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passed Kort George | Fort st. Vrain], a large trading post 
kept by Bent and St. Vrain. . . . At this time, fifteen or 
twenty men were stationed there, under the command of Mr. 
Marsalina St. Vrain. 
‘‘Six miles further on, we came to a recently deserted post 
Fort Vasquez], which had been occupied the previous sum 
mer by Messrs Lock and Randolph. . . . Between this 
point and Fort Lancaster, I noticed the ruins of another trad 
ing post, much dilapidated in appearance, and nearly levelled 
with the ground.’”* 
l'rémont also mentions four forts on the South Platte. On 
is second expedition he reached Fort St. Vrain July 4, 1843. 
Two days later he continued up the stream ‘‘passing on the way 
e remains of two abandoned forts, (one of which, however, was 
still in good condition) [ Fort Vasquez] [he] reached, in 10 miles 
‘ort Laneaster, the trading establishment of Mr. Lupton.’’ 
I'rom these three accounts it is clear that four adobe forts ex 
ted on the South Platte River in 1840. Wislizenus noted three 
v, but Sage and Fremont agree in saying that the fourth, an 
nnamed fort, was nearly in complete ruins when visited by 
them, and hence could easily have escaped the attention of Dr. 
Wislizenus. Let us now see what data are available in reference 
to the founders and founding of these fur-trade posts. 


Fort Lupton 


\eccompanying Colonel Henry Dodge and the First Dragoons 


to the Rocky Mountains in 1835 was a young lieutenant Lan 
easter P. Lupton.® He evidently saw the possibilities of the fur 
trade in the Rocky Mountain re eion and decided to engage in the 
enterprise. He first obtained a leave of absence, and then re 
signed from the army March 31, 1836.7 He built the adobe fort 


This post was at first called ‘‘ Fort George’’ in honor of George Bent, but the 
was soon changed to ‘‘St. Vrain.’’ 

‘Rufus B. Sage, Rocky Mountain Life (Boston, 1857), 208-9, 

J. C. Frémont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the R y Mountains 


(Washington, 1845), 111. 


Colonel Dodge’s Journal (24 Cong., 1 Sess., House Document No. 181), 2 
‘From G, W. Cullum’s Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the 
U. 8. Military Academy . . (2d ed., New York, 1868). I, 348. we learn the 


¢ 


lowing in regard to Lieut. Lupton: He was born in New York Stae and grad 
ted from the U. S. Military Academy in 1829. He was made first lieutenant of 
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in 1836 or 1837. It was sometimes called ‘‘ Fort Laneaster,’’ but 
as in the case of Fort William on the Arkansas River, the sur- 
name of the founder became the permanent name of the fort.* 

The ruins of Fort Lupton are on the Ewing ranch, about a 
mile north of the present town of Fort Lupton. Part of the 
original wall and some of the hewn timbers are incorporated in 
the present ranch barn. Most of the wall has crumbled to the 
ground, but the outline of the fort is easily traceable. The fort 
continued in a fair state of preservation through the early settle- 
ment period, and was frequently used as a refuge during the In 
dian wars and ‘‘scares’’ of the sixties. 


Fort Vasquez 
Louis Vasquez is said to have founded a log fur-trading post 
opposite the mouth of Clear Creek, just north of Denver, about 
the year 1832. It is difficult to determine absolutely the truth 
of this statement, but there is some evidence to substantiate it. 
To the Colorado pioneers of 1858 present ‘‘Clear Creek’’ was 
known as ‘‘ Vasquez Fork.’” The stream was said to have re- 


the First Dragoons in 1833 and in 1835 accompanied the expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘‘Civil History — Fur Trader at Lancaster, South Fork of the Platte 
River, 1836-48.’’ In the third edition (Boston, 1891), I, 435, this additional data 
is given: ‘‘Farmer, near Pueblo City, N. M., 1846-49. . . Died, Aug. 2, 1885, 
near Areata, Cal., Aged 78.’’ 

8 The account that has gained some acceptance in popular books and newspaper 
in reference to the founder and founding of Fort Lupton is romantic but fictitious. 
The story goes that the post was founded in 1818 by Madeiro Gonzales Lupton, : 
Spaniard in the employ of the American Fur Company. He quarreled with hi 
companion, Palette de St. Vrain, over a white girl held captive by the Indians 
The trouble induced him to build the fort. The girl was captured and recaptured 
and a duel resulted in which St. Vrain was killed. This story is told in Arthur Chap 
man’s Story of Colorado (Chicago, 1924), 62; W. E. Boyer’s Vanishing Trails of 
Romance (Denver, 1923), 47; and Eugene Parsons’ Guidebook to Colorado (Boston, 
1911), 328. I have traced the above story to an extended article in the Rocky 
Mountain News of May 18, 1890. The writer purports to have gathered his in- 
formation from T. L. Monson who lived in the vicinity in 1890. Mr. Monson lives 
in Denver today and at a recent interview was unable to recall any of the purported 
facts incorporated in the above story. I have been unable to find any primary 
evidence that authenticates the existence of Madeiro Gonzales Lupton. The fact 
that Long and Dodge in their respective expeditions of 1820 and 1835 make no 
mention of the existence of such a fort also argues against the purported date of 
1818. The whole story evidently had its origin in the fertile imagination of a news 
paper writer of 1890. 

9In the Rocky Mountain News of 1859-61 the name ‘‘ Vasquez Fork’’ is generally 
used when referring to present Clear Creek. 
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ceived its name because of the location of the Vasquez post at its 
mouth. If a post was established at the mouth of Clear Creek 
in the early thirties it was short-lived. Colonel Dodge makes no 
mention of seeing it in 1835. But the existence of his adobe fort 
farther down the Platte River cannot be denied. The ruins of 
this fort are locally known as Fort Vasquez and are situated on 
the Fort Vasquez Ranch about a mile south of the present town 
of Platteville. Wislizenus states that this post was owned by 
Sublette and Vasquez in 1839.*° Beckwourth says that ‘‘Sublet 
and Vasques”’ sold out in 1840." Sage asserts that the post was 
owned by Lock and Randolph in 1841 and was abandoned the 
following year.’ It was not in use when Frémont passed it in 
1843, and it remained vacant for over a decade. Possession was 
taken of it in the days of early settlement in Colorado and it was 
employed as a mail station in the sixties. 

The principal wall of Fort Vasquez was most probably built 
in 1837. James P. Beckwourth, who accompanied Sublette and 
Vasquez to this post in the late summer of 18338, says: 

‘‘We stayed one night at Burt’s [Bent’s] Fort on the Ar- 
kansas and then moved on to our destination on the South Fork 
of the Platte. Here we erected suitable buildings within the 
fort for our proposed trading, and, among others, a barn, which 
we proceeded to fill with hay for the coming winter.’’** 

Beckwourth says that Sublette and Vasquez disposed of their 
Rocky Mountain fur interests in 1840, after three years of busi- 
ness.'* This also indicates that the post was founded in 1837."° 

10 Wislizenus, op. cit., 137. 

11 The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. . . Written from his 
own dictation by T. D. Bonner. New edition . . . by C. G. Leland (London, 
1892), 373. 

12Sage, op. cit., 208. Sage locates this post six miles above Fort St. Vrain. 
This corresponds exactly with the present ruins near Platteville. 


13 Beckwourth, op. cit., 351. Although that extraordinary western character, J, 
P. Beckwourth, has an unenviable reputation for veracity, the story of his life does, 
nevertheless, contain much valuable data on western history. His dates, and data 
on this particular field and period check very well with other sources. Beckwourth 
(p. 360) speaks of Fitzpatrick’s being at the fort in 1839. Wislizenus also de- 
scribes this veteran trapper at the post the same year. 

14 Beckwourth, op. cit., 373. 

5I am informed by E. J. Hyde of Platteville that the late William Hammit, an 
early pioneer of the town, said that when he first saw the fort there was a log over 
the door marked with this inscription: ‘‘ Vasquez 1827.’’ If the ‘‘2’’ in the date 
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The name of Sublette’® has become rather widely known through 
the writings of Chittenden and others, but of Louis Vasquez 
little has been written. Louis Vasquez was part owner of a pro- 


vision and grocery store in Denver in 1859.7 This was man 
aged by A. Pike Vasquez,'* nephew of Louis Vasquez. During 
the absence of the manager, the store was under the charge of 
J. P. Beekwourth.'® An editorial on Beekwourth which ap 


>? 


reported was misread or was changed in the telling from a ‘‘3, then the st 
appears plausible. If such a date-bearing log existed, it has disappeared proba 
in some one’s camp fire. 

‘It has generally been thought that the Sublette here referred to was W 
L. Sublette. Data recently obtained from Stella M. Drumm of the Missour 
torical Society leads one to believe that it was Andrew Sublette, a brother of W 
liam, who was the partner of Louis Vasquez. The following is from the letter 
Robert Campbell to William L. Sublette, May 17, 1843, in the Sublette Collect 
the Missouri Historieal Society: ‘‘Louis Vasquez is desirous of making a sett 
ment and purposes to assume his portion of the debt of Vasquez and Sublette ar 
that Andrew [Sublette] assume his part. I have written to Vasquez that if h 
make arrangements with you to assume Andrew’s one half of the debt I would 
him for the other half and thus release Vasquez and Sublette.’’ 

7 W, N. Byers, ‘* History of Colorado,’’ in Encyclopedia of Biography of ¢ 
rado (Chieago, 1901), 20. Louis Vasquez was a partner with James Bridger in t 
ownership of Fort Bridger in the forties, and resided at that post with his Mex 
wife and family. In the early fifties he kept a store at Salt Lake City. J. | 
Alter, James Bridger, Trapper, Frontiersman, Scout and Guide (Salt Lake C 
1925) pp. 204, 208, 214, 243. 

18 A, Pike Vasquez was most probably a son of the interpreter who accomp 
Lieut. Pike on his southwestern expedition in 1806-7. Pike ealls him ‘‘ Baroney 
Coues in his edition of Pike’s Expeditions, II, 364, gives in a footnote ‘‘A. F 
Baronet Vasquez.’’ In the Old Cathedral Chureh Register, St. Louis, the 
child of Bent. Vasquez and Julie Papin is listed: Vasquez Ante. Fes. [Ant 
Francois]. (Copy from the Register furnished by Stella M. Drumm.) 

19 An additional note on the later career of Beckwourth may be of interest. 
item appeared in the Rocky Mountain News of Nov. 24, 1859: ‘‘James Beckw 
the celebrated mountaineer and famous Crow chief arrived in our city a few 
since. . .’’ In an editorial of Dec. 1, he is spoken of as ‘‘a polished gentlem 
On June 21, 1860 Beckwourth married Elisabeth Lettbetter, a young negro w 
of Denver. An attempt was made to have Beckwourth appointed Indian Agent, | 
A. G. Boone was appointed instead. A very well-written letter by Beckwourt! 
peared in the Rocky Mountain News of April 18, 1860. He describes the outr 
recently perpetrated upon the Indians at Denver and asks that measures be tak 


control the unruly element among the whites. In the winter of 1860-61 Beckw 
received letters from Jim Bridger telling of gold discoveries by the latter in 
previous summer. In the spring of 1861 Beckwourth was living on his ranch or 
Platte River three miles above the mouth of Cherry Creek, within the present 

of Denver. Gen. William Larimer, one of the founders of Denver, tells, in 
Reminiscences . . . (Laneaster, Pa., 1918), 208, of being invited to eat ’poss 


with Beckwourth and his wife in their cabin on the Platte. The ranch adjoined t)! 
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} eared in the Ror h 7] Mountain News ot December l, 1859, states 
at he visited his old friend Colonel! Vasquez al Westport, Mis 
i, just before setting out for Denver. A number of letters 


1’ 
Stub 


vritten by Louis Vasquez are in possession of the Missouri His 


+} 


rical I 
‘he remains of Fort Vasquez are better presel ved t 


| Soe ty. 

han those 

ny other early fur-trade post in Colorado. The inclosure 

about 110 by 100 feet and parts of the wall are still four feet 
There is a well, nicely laid up with rock, about four rods 
of the inclosure. The ruins are just a rod off the paved 


olway, and about one and a half miles south ol Platte \ ille. 


Trappe r’s Fort’ 


The unnamed fort referred to by Sage and by Fremont was in 
» sage 


ruins when viewed by these explorers in 1842 and 184: 
savs that the post six miles above Fort St. Vrain had been oe 


eupied by Lock and Randolph during the previous year. The 
distance given identifies this with the present ruins of Fort Vas- 
162." setween this post and Fort Lupton were the other ruins 


William N. Byers, the founder of the pioneer 
Vews Frank 8. Bye rs, a son of the editor 
1 Beckwourth taught him to set traps for beaver 
is a guide for Chivington from Fort Lyon to 
November, 1864. 
the sixties, according to W. N. Byers, the Crows sent envoys to per 
to make them a visit Ile went and was entertained 
gain to bee 


sed every means and argument to persuade him a 


is final refusal and preparation to return home the Indians hon 

farewell dog feast. The meat served him was poisones 
The Crows freely acknowledged the crime, saying: ‘‘He 

We have been more successful under him than under any 
cuse was that if they could not have him liv l 
to have him dead. 
They are all written in French. Eight of them are from 
her, Benito, covering the period 1824-42. This informati 

This name is temporarily used to apply to this unnamed fort 
sage, op. cit., 208. 

H. M. Chittenden, in his American Fur Trade of the West (New 
968, lists this post as Locke and Randolph’s and the one between 
on as Vasquez and Sublette’s. The data given above ’ 

ie present writer to the conelusion that the 
property of Vasquez and Sublette (1837-41), and of 
Beckwourth says that Vasquez and Sublette sold o1 


, who were most probably the purchasers, had become 
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noted. For convenience I have called the post ‘‘Trapper’s 
Fort.’’ By whom it was founded and at what date is w 


|- 


known.** It appears that the references by Sage and by Fré 
mont are the only accounts of the post extant. The site of the 
post has been sought in vain until recently. <A slight rise in the 
land and a difference in the texture of the soil led the writer to 
the discovery of the ruins. By digging down a few inches a part 


of the adobe foundation was unearthed. The location is about 
four miles north of Fort Lupton, near the head of the Platte 
Valley ditch. 

Fort St. Vrain 

Ceran St. Vrain was a partner with the Bent brothers in the 
twenties and remained with them for nearly thirty years. Their 
Fort Bent on the Arkansas held undisputed sway over a vast ter 
ritory for almost a decade, when competing interests entered the 
field. To capture more effectively the fur trade on the South 
Platte they built a post on that stream to compete with Lupton, 
Vasquez, and others. 

Fort St. Vrain was at first called ‘‘ Fort George,’’ presumably 
in honor of George Bent. It was established in 1837 or 183s. 
Marcellus St. Vrain*® had charge of the post for several years. 
He was not a partner, but an employee of the Bent and St. Vrain 


If this is true, as it appears to be, then the founder of the other fort between Fort 
Vasquez and Fort Lupton remains undetermined. 

24 Two possibilities as to the founder of ‘‘Trapper’s Fort’’ are herewith giver 
although sufficient data are not available to the present writer to substantiate either 
claim: The Rocky Mountain News of Dee. 18, 1861 copies an item from the Oma! 
Nebraskan telling of the death of Peter A. Sarpy. It then continues: ‘‘He was 
for some years the proprietor of a trading post about thirty miles below this city 
[Denver].’’ W. N. Byers met Sarpy in the late fifties at Bellevue, where he was 
living with the Omaha Indians and among whom he was known as ‘‘ The Stud Horsé 
on the Sand Bar.’’ (Byers, op. cit., 21.) Dr. James L. Walker, who spent y 
among the Sioux, says that he met among them James MecKlosky, a nephew of Pierré 
Chouteau. MceKlosky said that he had a trading post near the site of Fort Luptor 
during fur-trade days. 

25 The name was spelled in various ways. Sage, op. cit., 208, renders it ** Mar 
salina.’’ The picture reproduced in G, B. Grinnell’s Bent’s Old Fort and Its Build 
ers (published by the Kansas State Historical Society), and labeled ‘‘Ceran St. 
Vrain’’ is the same as one in the museum of the State Historical and Natural His 
tory Society of Colorado labeled ‘‘ Marcellus St. Vrain.’’ Mr. Grinnell informs n 
that he is not responsible for the cut used in his monograph, and the Secretary 
the Kansas State Historical Society thinks the picture has been mislabeled. 1 
picture of Ceran St. Vrain from the Missouri Historical Society, reproduced in I 
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Company.” Fort St. Vrain was built about one and a half miles 
below the mouth of St. Vrain Creek. The incolosure was 100 by 
125 feet and the wall fourteen feet high. The post was ‘‘aban 
doned and fast falling into ruin’? when Parkman visited it in 
1846.77 In 1859 and the early sixties a settlement existed at the 
site of the old fort and an unsuccessful effort was made to make 
this a metropolis for the mines. 

The walls of the old fort have entirely disappeared, but a 
granite monument marks the site. This was erected in 1911 by 
the Centennial-State Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Mrs. Mary St. Vrain Sopris, a daughter of Marcel 
lus St. Vrain and his Indian wife, was present at the unveiling of 
the marker. She was said to have been born at the fort March 
10, 1848.** If this is true the birth must have taken place during 
a temporary visit, for the post was not occupied by the Bent and 
St. Vrain Company in that year. 

Sabin’s Kit Carson Days (1809-1868) (Chicago, 1914), opposite p. 137, 
ed as authentic by old pioneers of Denver who knew Ceran when he was in business 

26 Grinnell, op. cit., 22. 

‘Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail . . . Edited by Charles H. J. Douglas 
New York, 1914), 261. 

28 The picture of Mary St. Vrain Sopris beside the marker is in the museum of the 
State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorade Mrs. Sopris died in 1916. 














THE SOUTHWESTERN TRAILS TO CALIFORNIA IN 1849 
By Rauenu P. Bieser 


Most of the argonauts of ’49 who journeved overland to Cal 
fornia traveled the northern route by way of the Platte River, 
the South Pass, and the Humboldt River. That many argonauts 
also used southwestern trails to reach the gold fields is now well 
known,’ yet the details of this migration remain to be told. It 
has seemed worth while to contribute more definite informatio 





on this subject, because the movement of population to Califor 
nia in 1849 across the southwestern frontier was national 
scope and importance. 

arly in 1848 gold was discovered in California by James W. 
Marshall. No sooner had authentic news of this discovery 
reached the East than the people were informed by President 
Polk that Governor Mason of California, after a personal tour 
of the gold fields, had reported that in his opinion there was 
‘‘more gold in the country drained by the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers than would pay the cost of the present war wit 
Mexico a hundred times over.’” Publie excitement, alread 
aroused by the wild rumors emanating from California, now b 





came intense. Thousands of men in all parts of the country and 








in all stations of life made preparations to hasten to the gol 
West. Farmers left their plows, merchants closed their shops, 





journalists forsook their profession, mechanics quit their trades, 


1H. H. Baneroft, History of California, 1848-1859 (his Works, XXIII, Sar 
Francisco, 1888), 157-58; J. W. Audubon, Western Journal, 1849-1850 
(F. H. Hodder, ed., Cleveland, 1906); R. G. Cleland, History of California 
American Period (New York, 1922), 236, 239-43; Cardinal Goodwin, The 7 
Mississippi West, 1803-185 . « « (New York, 1922), 460-62; O. T. H 
Argonauts of °49 . . . (Cambridge, 1923), 31-38; F. L. Paxson, History of t 
American Frontier, 1768-1893 (Boston, 1924), 375. 

2 After the present paper was written an article was published by Mab« 
Martin in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 287-301, entitled ‘‘‘ 


’? This article discusses some of the det 


fornia Emigrant Roads through Texas. 
of the California migration through Texas, but the present paper, in treating thi 
same subject, differs materially from Mrs. Martin’s article. 

3 House Ex. Docs., 30 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 1, pp. 10, 62 
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physicians and lawyers took down their shingles, men deserted 
their wives, and many clergymen abandoned their hol} calling to 
seek after worldly treasures. This ‘‘yellow fever,’’ as it was 
called, was, indeed, a contagious disease, which spread with great 
rapidity from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi Valley, 
producing such excitement as the country had never before wit 
nessed.* 

Which was the best route to California and when to start, were 
questions most frequently discussed by prospective emigrants 
and by the newspapers. Of all the routes that were mentioned, 
the southwestern overland trails at first received the least atten 
tion, except in certain parts of the South and the West. The all- 
water route around Cape Horn, the land and water routes by 
Panama or Mexico, and the Platte River overland route were 
most popular. But after the expense of the trip by sea began 
to be appreciated, and especially after the news of the difficulties 
encountered by emigrants crossing the Isthmus of Panama 
reached the country, more serious consideration began to be ae 
corded the overland trails through the Southwest. In many see 
tions ex-soldiers of the Mexican War persuaded emigrants that 
the roads from Texas and thence through Mexico were by far the 
best. Late in December, 1848, the New York Tribune, which 
apr had been a staunch advocate of the water routes to 

‘alifornia, admitted that the overland trail by way of Santa Fé 
ne the Gila River, though long and tedious, was nechehiey as 
cood a route as any, especially for those who started from points 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. The Tribune continued to ad 
vocate trails through the Southwest in February of the following 
vear, suggesting the route through Texas and along the Gila 
River for those who could pass New Orleans by the middle of 
March, and the route from Arkansas to the Gila River by way of 
Santa Fé for those who could pass Little Rock by the first of 
April At about the same time similar views were expressed 

+Boston Courier, Jan. 13, 1849; New York Weekly Tribune, Jan. 20, 1849; 
Charleston (S. C.) Courier, Jan. 30, 1849; Daily Picayune (New Orleans), Dee. 19, 
1848; The Mississippian (Jackson), Feb. 16, 1849; Daily Missouri Republican (St. 
Louis), April 9, 1849; Fort Smith Herald, March 21, 1849; Howe, op. cit., 4; Ban 
croft, op. cit., 118. 


5 New York Weekly Tribune, Dee. 23, 30, 1848, Jan. 20, Feb. 17, 1849; Daily 
National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), April 26, 1849; Howe, op. cit., 27 
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in Philadelphia and Washington in the published letters of men 
who had first-hand information of western travel.° Newspapers 
in Mobile and New Orleans began to advocate roads leading 


from Texas through Mexico, while in Mississippi and Tennessee 


many opinions were expressed in favor of the way by Fort Smith 
and the Gila River.’ 

But of all those who were most enthusiastic in reeommending 
the southwestern trails as the best means of reaching the new 
El Dorado, the frontier states of Texas, Arkansas, and \issouri 
must be ranked first. Their enthusiasm was determined by their 
own interests, for by encouraging overland migration through 
the Southwest they expected to place themselves on the main 
highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Numerous letters 
from all parts of the country were received by the frontier towns 
in these states inquiring about the best route to pursue. Such 
inquiries were promptly answered either through the news 
papers or by means of circulars distributed through the mails. 
Texas and Arkansas were in favor of the southwestern trails to 
California from the very beginning, while Missouri for a time 
was divided in its opinion between the Platte River route and the 
Santa Fé trail... Firmly convinced of the advantages offered by 
the routes which they championed, these states supported their 
contentions by lengthy, if not always accurate, arguments. They 
quoted statements of frontiersmen, army officers, travelers, and 
explorers. Texas energetically advertised two main groups of 
routes. One of these groups included the trails extending from 
Brownsville, Corpus Christi,’ and San Antonio to the lower Rio 
Grande, and thence either southwest to the Mexican port of Ma- 
zatlan or northwest by way of Chihuahua and the Gila River to 
the American port of San Diego. Another group embraced trails 
from San Antonio to the Gila River, proceeding either through 

6 Daily Missouri Republican, Feb. 27, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, April 11, 184°. 

7 Daily Picayune (New Orleans), Jan. 5, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Feb. 9, 
1849; The Mississippian (Jackson), March 7, 1849. 

8 Texas Democrat (Austin), Feb. 24, 1849; Democratic Telegraph and Teras 
Register (Houston), Jan. 25, 1849; Arkansas Banner (Little Rock), March 20, 1849; 
Fort Smith Herald, Jan. 17, 1849; Daily Missouri Republican, Jan. 9, Feb. 7, 1849; 
St. Louis Daily Union, Jan. 11, 1849; New York Weekly Tribune, Dee. 30, 1545. 


Corpus Christi was very active for a time in advertising a supposed route from 


tr $ 


that place to El Paso; but when this way proved impracticable it advocated the 
through Mexico. 
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Presidio del Norte and Chihuahua or = ikl Paso’® and New 
Mexico. It was argued that these routes, on account of the mild 
climate of Texas, would permit the emigrant to make an early 
start and hence bring him to the mines before those who took a 
more northern course. Furthermore, it was claimed that the 
argonauts who chose the route from San Antonio to El Paso 
would have the protection of United States troops under General 
Worth, who had been ordered by the War Department to open a 
military road between these points." Arkansas was very active 
in advertising the trail which began at Fort Smith and Van 
Buren and proceeded along the Canadian River to Santa Fé, 
whence the so-called old Spanish trail might be followed to Los 
Angeles or the Gila River trail to San Diego. It asserted that 
this course was the most direct route to the gold mines, that it 
was less dangerous than the trail from Missouri, and that emi 
grants who traveled it would be accompanied by a military es- 
cort under the command of Captain Randolph B. Marey."? Al 


10 The modern Ciudad Judrez, Mexico. 

11 The editor of the Houston Democratic Telegraph and Teras Register, com 
menting, in the February 15, 1849, issue, on the arrival of some emigrants from St. 
Louis to take the route through Texas to California, remarked: ‘‘ These emigrants, 
therefore, may actually be digging in the gold mines of San Francisco or Los 
Angelos, before the emigrants left at St. Louis can commence their journey. The 
peach trees here are in blossom, the grass is springing up fresh upon the prairies, and 
the Spring birds are singing merrily, while, according to Telegraph accounts etc., 
St. Louis’ cold chilly winter still chains the rivers with icy bands and covers the 


’ The citizens of Austin distributed a cireular ad 


prairies with his snowy mantle.’ 
vertising the routes through Texas to California. In this cireular it was stated: 
‘‘The Missouri trail has ceased to be considered the only avenue of emigration and 
commerce. . . With a climate of great salubrity and mildness, a soil which 
supports the richest vegetation during the entire year, and a geographical position 
which naturally connects her with the far west, Texas claims the possession of 
advantages to the traveller, merchant and emigrant which cannot be found combined 
on any other route. The free air of the prairies bids defiance to the diseases of the 
crowded seaports or pestilence-breathing marshes of the Isthmus. Abundance of 


game protect the Hunter from the dread of famine, cool streams assuage his thirst, 


and scattered mots of timber afford a grateful shelter from the noonday heats. 
8S. G. Haynie, Circular Regarding Emigration to California (Austin, 1849). See 
also Nacogdoches Times, Jan. 20, 1849; Corpus Christi Star, Feb. 10, 1849; Demo 
cratic Telegraph and Texas Register, Jan. 25, March 8, 1849; Texas Democrat 
(Austin), Jan. 28, Feb. 24, 1849; The Mississippian (Jackson), March 23, 1849; 
Daily Picayune (New Orleans), March 2, 1849. 

12 The editor of the Little Rock Arkansas State Democrat, April 27, 1849, warned 
the emigrants of the dangers of the trail from Missouri: ‘‘If there is any proper 
time for starting to California, from the frontier of Missouri, it is about the first 
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though Missouri was more partial to the northern route, it also 
recommended the well-known Santa Fé trail from Independence 
and Westport to New Mexico, and thence either along the Gila 
or the so-called old Spanish trail to California. 

Such advertising, characterized as it frequently was by typical 
western exaggeration, resulted in the publication of conflicting 
statements in Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas; each state, and 
sometimes each frontier town within a state, claiming to be 
astride the best route to California. Still, publicity produced re- 
sults. Early in 1849 some gold seekers in every state in the 
union except Delaware and Michigan'* began to make prepara- 
tions to travel to California over one of the advertised southwest- 
ern trails. They invested in extensive equipment for the west- 
ern journey, buying such articles as bacon, flour, coffee, salt and 
pepper, dried fruit, clothing, bedding, tents, cooking utensils, 
guns, pistols, ammunition, mining tools, wagons, and oxen, mules, 
or horses. Some of these purchases were made before leaving 
home; others were made in the larger cities on the way; still 
others were made in the frontier towns along the southwestern 
border. In most cases emigrants codperated and formed a com- 
pany, adopting a constitution and by-laws, contributing a speci- 
fied sum of money to defray expenses, and electing officers to di- 
of May. Previous to that period there is no grass for the subsistence of teams, and 
if, by any means, the departure is delayed beyond that time, the route is so long 
and travelling upon it so tedious, that winter overtakes the emigrants in the moun- 
tains, and the awful scenes of starvation and cannibalism which have been so often 
enacted on that route, must again occur. . . Humanity demands that these 
crowds of emigrants should not be permitted to rush headlong upon the perils of the 
Northern route, so completely blinded by the glittering dust that they are utterly 


unable to discern the inevitable destruction which awaits them. See also Fort Smith 
Herald, Nov. 22, 1848; arkansas Banner, Feb. 13, 1849; Arkansas State Democrat 
(Little Rock), Oct. 27, 1848, Feb. 16, 1849. 

18 Daily Missouri Republican, Jan. 9, Feb. 7, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Jan. 
11, 1849. 

14 It is possible that emigrants from these two states may have traveled to Cali- 
fornia over southwestern trails, though the writer has no evidence to this effect. J. 
Hl. Widber, Statement of a Pioneer of 1849 (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1; 
Michel Caricof, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1; Boston Courier, Feb. 
6, 1849; New York Weekly Tribune, Feb. 10, 17, 24, 1849; Charleston (S. C.) 


Courier, Feb. 5, 1849; St. Louis Daily New Era, Feb. 22, Mareh 1, 1849; Daily 
Picayune (New Orleans), Jan. 12, 1849; Arkansas Banner, April 3, 17, 1849; Arkan 
sas State Democrat (Little Rock), Jan. 26, March 16, 30, 1849; Fort Smith Herald, 
April 4, June 20, 1849; Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, Feb. 15, 1849. 
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rect the fortunes of the organization until it reached the prom 
ised land. These companies, like the overland caravans to San 
ta Fé, were organized along military lines, each one being in 
charge of an officer called a captain, who usually was an ex-sol- 
dier of the Mexiean War, or an experienced trapper, or a fron- 
tiersman familiar with western travel. Hundreds of emigrants 
congregated at Boston, New York, Mobile, and New Orleans, 
where ships were chartered to convey them to the Texas ports of 
Brazos Santiago, Corpus Christi, Port Lavaca, and Galveston. 
Others traveled from Philadelphia and Baltimore, partly by rail 
and partly by stage, to Pittsburgh or Wheeling, where river 
transportation was available to the western border. Many emi 
cerants west of the Allegheny Mountains embarked on river 
steamers at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville on the Ohio, 
and at St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, and New Or 
leans on the Mississippi, and pursued their way to the frontier 
towns of Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas by way of the Missouri 
River, the Arkansas River, or the Gulf of Mexico.*® 
On account of its mild climate, Texas was the starting point 
for the first overland migration to California in 1849. Early in 
that year emigrants from at least twenty states’® began to as- 
semble at Brownsville, Corpus Christi, San Antonio, Austin, 
Fredericksburg, and in the vicinity of Dallas. These towns soon 
experienced such boom times as had not been seen since the early 
days of the Mexican War. They were highly elated at the pros- 
pect of being placed on the main highway of travel from the East 
to California and had visions of becoming great and prosperous 
cities. For the time being they were very active in welcoming 
Widber, Statement (cited ante, note 14), 1; Audubon, op. cit., 42-50; Boston 
Courier, Feb. 6, 1849; Weekly Herald (New York City), Feb. 3, 17, March 10, 1849; 
New York Weekly Tribune, Jan. 27, Feb. 24, March 10, 24, April 4, 1849; Cinein 
nati Daily Enquirer, Feb. 15, 1849; Dollar Weekly Commercial (Cincinnati), March 


1 


8, 1849; Daily Missouri Republican, Jan. 21, 23, Feb. 25, 1849; St. Louis Daily 
Union, May 1, 1849; Memphis Tri-Weekly Appeal, March 20, 1849; Natchez Semi 
Weekly Courier, Feb. 27, 1849; Arkansas State Gazette (Little Rock), Mareh 22 
1849; Arkansas Banner, Feb. 6, March 13, 1849; Arkansas State Democrat (Little 
Rock), March 16, 30, 1849. 

* Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. In 1849 there 


were thirty states in the union. 
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the emigrants, in suggesting to them the best routes to follow. 
and in furnishing them with needed supplies for the overland 
journey. The only thing to mar this otherwise cordial reception 
was a severe outbreak of cholera, which swept through the whole 
country in 1849, reaching Texas in the latter part of February 
of that year. The worst attacks appear to have been at Browns 
ville, Laredo, and San Antonio, where the epidemic raged for 
many weeks. In the latter place, where the heavy mortality in 
cluded General Worth of Mexican War fame, it was reported 
that deaths were so numerous that the cathedral bells were ‘no 
longer permitted to toll for the departed’’; and that ‘‘men of 
strong nerve and undoubted courage shrank in fear,’’ many flee 
ing to the country to save their lives. A number of emigrants 
succumbed to the disease, while others became so discouraged 
that they abandoned their trip to California and returned home." 
Yet the majority continued on their journey and departed for the 
gold regions in high spirits, close to three thousand’ leaving 
Texas for California before the end of the year. 

As early as January the first overlanders started from 
Brownsville, Corpus Christi, and San Antonio, and after cross 
ing the lower Rio Grande proceeded primarily through Mexican 
territory. From Brownsville they traveled in a northwest diree- 
tion, either by boat up the Rio Grande or by pack train along its 
banks, to Roma or Mier, and thence westward through Monterey 
and Saltillo to Parras — the route traversed by the army of Gen 
eral Taylor during the Mexican War. From Corpus Christi 
they journeyed over well-worn commercial trails to Rio Grande 

17 Mary A. Maverick, Memoirs (ms. in the Univ. of Texas Library), 104-6; 
Christian Reis, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1-2; Audubon, op P 
51-69; Howe, op. cit., 31-36; C. R. Williams, Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes 

, (Boston, 1914), I, 53; Western Terian (San Antonio), Dee. 29, 1848, Jar 
12, May 3, 1849; Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas), Feb. 10, April 28, 1549, 
Feb. 16, 23, 1850; Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, Feb. 15, March &, 
April 12, May 17, 24, 1849; Texas Democrat (Austin), Feb. 10, April 7, 21, 25, 
1849; Corpus Christi Star, Jan. 20, 27, Feb. 10, 24, 1849; Daily Picayune (New 
Orleans), Feb. 23, 27, March 13, 15, 31, 1849; New York Weekly Tribune, April 
28, 1849; Boston Courier, April 24, 1849. 

18 This number is an estimate based on a summary of all the source material ava 
able to the writer. 

19 Some of the first emigrants to leave Corpus Christi started out with the inte: 
tion of proceeding by way of El Paso, but because of the difficulties encountered on 
the way they were forced to cross the lower Rio Grande and travel through Mexico. 
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City and to Laredo, from which points Parras was reached by 
of Monterey and Saltillo. From San Antonio they pro 
led over commercial and military highways to Kagle Pass 


Pre sidlo del Rio Gran le, and tl ence to the southwest 


rh san K’ernando and \Moonelova to Parras the road 
led by the troops under General Wool in the Mexiean War. 
\fter leaving Parras the emigrants followed one of three main 


| 


es. One of the most popular of these was the route through 
tv of Durango to the port of Mazatlan on the Pacific, where 
r transportation could be obtained to San l’ranciseo. 
\nother mueh-traveled route led through Parral, Chihuahua, 
Janos to the Guadalupe Pass,” where it joined Cooke’s 

on road from the Rio Grande and followed it to the port of 

San Diego in California. Here the journey was continued by 
to San Franeiseo or by overland trail to the mines. The 

hird route, which was the least used by emigrants, extended 
rthwest from Parras to Altar in the state of Sonora, and 
nee to the Pima Indian villages* on the Gila trail to San 
Diego. Some emigrants did not follow the main trails. One 
company, for example, left Corpus Christi and journeyed north 
est along the Nueces River with the intention of eventually 
reaching Kl Paso; but finding that this was not feasible it turned 
ik to Presidio del Rio Grande and traveled one of the main 
routes. Another group of emigrants from San Antonio left the 
regular road near Monclova, and after an arduous journey to the 
northwest over a little-used mountain and desert trail finally 
emerged at Presidio del Norte, where they took the route 
through Chihuahua and Janos to the Gila.’ 


migrants traveling the above-mentioned trails were the first 


About forty miles south of Eagle Pass, Texas, on the west bank of the Rio 
Near the Junction point of the present states of Chihuahua, Sonora, New Mex 


nd Arizona. 
Near the modern town of Mar copa, Arizona. 


\. L. Adams to M. A. Maverick, May 11, 1849, Maverick Paper 


5 TY f 

I of Texas Library); Audubon, op. cit., 92-155; Civilian and Galvest Gazette 
eston), May 28, 1849; Corpus Christi Star, Jan. 27, Feb. 10, 17, 24, April 21, 
M 1849; Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, April 5, Aug. 30, 1849; 
thern Standard, April 7, 1849; Daily Picayune New Orleans), March 2, April 

, 25, June 20, July 13, 1849; Boston Courier, April 23, Oct. 19, 1849; « eston 


S. C.) Courier, July 24, 30, 1849. 
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to reach California in 1849 by routes which were primarily over- 
land. ‘They required anywhere from three to six months to 
make the trip. Except for those who journeyed part of the way 
by the Gila route, the majority met comparatively few real hard- 
ships after leaving Texas. Excessive heat, an occasional sear- 
city of water, and inadequate shipping facilities at Mazatlan 
were among the more important obstacles encountered; yet none 
of these, though exceedingly disheartening at times, was suf- 
ficiently serious to result in the loss of life. Even though the 
thieving propensities of the Mexicans were much complained of, 
the argonauts on the whole were well treated by the people as 
well as by the central government, the latter permitting all gold 
seekers to carry arms for self-defense provided the emigrant 
companies did not assume a military guise. Emigrants were de- 
lighted with some of the scenery along the way and showed much 
interest in the quaint customs and habitations of the natives, 
which were so different in many respects from their own. Some 
were even induced to remain in the country for a while to aid the 
inhabitants in their attempt to exterminate several of the more 
warlike Indian tribes. A number of Texans who were thus em- 
ployed by the state of Chihuahua had a rather unique contract 
which provided for remuneration on a commission basis, $200 
being paid them for every scalp of Apache Indians over fourteen 
years of age and $100 each for all scalps of Apache under this 
age. Most of the emigrants who traveled these routes were men, 
and the majority used pack animals rather than wagons as thie 
chief mode of transportation. 

The second group of routes used by the overlanders from 
Texas began at San Antonio and extended to the northwest, 
crossing the upper Rio Grande at Presidio del Norte and El 
Paso. These routes, unlike those from Brownsville, Corpus 
Christi, and San Antonio across the lower Rio Grande, were 

24Solomon Sublette to Frances Sublette, Sept. 8, 1849, Sublette Papers (mss. in 
Missouri Historical Society Library); Works of James Buchanan . .. (J. B 


Moore, ed., Philadelphia, 1908-11), VIII, 348; Audubon, op. cit., 83-147; Daily 
National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), Feb. 9, 1849; Charleston (S. C. 


’ 
Courier, May 2, 1849; New York Weekly Tribune, Sept. 8, 1849; Daily Missourt 
Republican, Aug. 25, Sept. 12, 1849; Natchez Semi-Weekly Courier, July 20, 1849; 
Civilian and Galveston Gazette, May 28, 1849; Daily Picayune (New Orleans), 
April 27, May 10, June 12, 20, 26, July 13, 1849. 
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comparatively new and had only recently been explored by some 
enterprising citizens of Texas and by the United States govern 
ment. In August, 1848, the citizens of San Antonio, desiring to 
establish direct commercial relations with the inhabitants of 
northern Mexico, had sent Colonel John C. Hays on an expedi 
tion to find a practicable wagon road from San Antonio to Chi 
huahua via El Paso. Accompanied by a military escort of Texas 
Rangers under the command of Captain Samuel Highsmith, 
Hays had only been able to reach Presidio del Norte after an ar 
duous journey of over fifty days. Too fatigued to continue the 
rest of the distance to E] Paso, he had returned home and had 
reported that in his opinion the best wagon road from San An 
tonio extended north to the San Saba River, and thence north 
west across the Pecos River to El Paso.** Shortly after the re 
turn of Colonel Hays, the War Department, desiring to open a 
road to the territory recently acquired from Mexico, ordered 
Lieutenant W. H. C. Whiting of the Engineers and Lieutenant 
W. F. Smith of the Topographical Engineers to make a recon 
naissanee to ‘‘ascertain if there be a practicable and convenient 
route for military and commercial purposes between El Paso and 
the Gulf of Mexico, passing by or near San Antonio or Austin.”’ 
On February 12, 1849, Lieutenants Whiting and Smith, accom 
panied by a small military escort and by a guide who had 
traveled with the Hays expedition, left San Antonio and made 
their way northward to the San Saba River over part of the 
route recommended by Colonel Hays; and, after following this 
stream to its source, proceeded westward across the Pecos River 
to El Paso. But because of the searcity of water between the 
San Saba and Pecos rivers, Whiting and Smith decided to follow 
a different route on the homeward trip. After traveling down 
the valley of the Rio Grande about one hundred miles from E1 
Paso, they turned east to the Pecos River and continued down 
the right bank of this stream about sixty miles. From this point 
they crossed over to Devils River, which was followed to within 


25 John S. Ford, Memoirs (ms. in the Univ. of Texas Library), 477: Samuel A. 
Maverick, Chihuahua Expedition, 1848 (ms. in the Univ. of Texas Library) ; 
Maverick, Memoirs (cited ante, note 17), 102-4; Weste Terian, Jan. 12, 1849; 
Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, Dec. 26, 1848; Teras D it (A 
: Advocate (Victoria), Aug. 31, 1848 


g. 16, 30, Sept. 20, 1848; Tezxian 
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a few miles of its mouth; and then journeying almost due east 
they crossed Las Moras Creek, the Nueces River, and the Ri 
Seco, arriving at San Antonio on May 21. Lieutenant Whiting 
reported that the object of the reconnaissance had been attained 
and that his return route could be made into a practicable wagon 
road for military and commercial purposes between San Antonio 
and Kl Paso.** Meanwhile, another exploring party had been 
organized by Major Robert S. Neighbors, United States Indian 
agent in Texas, and Dr. John S. Ford, a prominent resident of 


Austin. Ford was sent by the citizens of Austin to accompany 
Neighbors in order to locate a practicable wagon route from Aus 
tin to kK] Paso. Neighbors and Ford traveled north and west by 
way of Brady’s Creek, the Concho River, the Pecos River, and 
the Rio Grande to El Paso. On May 6 they started out on their 
return trip and traveled eastward over the Guadalupe Moun 
tains to the Pecos River, which they followed to the Horsehead 
Crossing. From this point they journeyed east to the Concho 
River and Brady’s Creek, and thence southeast across the San 
Saba and Llano rivers, arriving at San Antonio by way of Fred 
ericksburg on June 2. Both Neighbors and Ford reported that 
their return route was an excellent wagon road to El Paso.’ 

The return routes of Neighbors and Ford and of Whiting and 
Smith soon beeame known as the upper and lower roads, respec 
tively. Both extended from San Antonio to El Paso, the former 
by way of Fredericksburg. Even though some of the more in 
patient gold seekers left Fredericksburg over what was later 
‘alled the upper road as early as February and Mareh, the ma 

26 The San Antonio Western Texian, May 24, 1849, made the following comment 
on the survey of Whiting and Smith: ‘‘They have explored a large section of 
country of which little has been hitherto known, and have succeeded in surveying 
an excellent wagon route from this place to El Paso, in nearly a direct line. 
The importance of this information, both for military and commercial purposes, « 
hardly be ealeulated. . . The popular impression heretofore has been that 
face of the country was of such a character as to render a practicable wagon r 
on this side of the Rio Grande totally out of the question. This delusion, however 
has entirely vanished by the return of this party.’’ Nacogdoches Times, June 16, 
1849. See also Ford, Memoirs (cited ante, note 25), 477; House Ex. Does., 31 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 5, pp. 281-93; Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, pp. 4-7. 

27 Ford, Memoirs (cited ante, note 25), 477-99; Texas Democrat (Austin), Fe! 
24, June 16, 23, 1849; Corpus Christi Star, June 16, 1849; Robert Creuzbaur, 2 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Lower Mississippi Valley to California a 
Pacific Ocean (New York, 1849), 3-4. 
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jority began their journey in this direction during April and 
May. The first companies to get started employed Indians who 
had accompanied Colonel Hays, Texas frontiersmen, and Mexi 

cans as guides, and with considerable difficulty made their trails 
to El Paso by way of the San Saba, Concho, and Pecos rivers 

a route already partly traversed by Highsmith on his return 
from Presidio del Norte in 1848, and by Whiting and Neighbors 
on their way to El Paso early in 1849. Later companies follow 

ed in the wake of the pioneers and along the return route of 
Neighbors and Ford, thus making the upper road a well-marked 
highway by the early summer of 1849. Some emigrants, after 
crossing the Pecos River at Horsehead Crossing, traveled south 

west to Presidio del Norte, and thence either through Chihuahua 
and Janos to the Gila trail or northwest along the Rio Grande to 
Kl Paso. It was not until early in June, after the favorable re 
port of Whiting and Smith, that the emigrants left San Antonio 
over the lower road to El Paso. Practically all who went this 
way, including the famous Colonel Hays, accompanied a detach 
ment of United States troops** under the command of Major 
Jefferson Van Horne who, together with Captain Joseph E. 
Johnston and Lieutenant W. F. Smith of the Topographical 
Kngineers, constructed a wagon road to El Paso over the route 
recommended by Lieutenants Whiting and Smith. Emigrants 
traveling the upper and lower roads passed KE] Paso sometime 
hetween May and September, and continued thence to Cooke’s 
wagon road either southwest through the Mexican towns of Cor 
ralitos and Janos to the Guadalupe Pass or northwest along the 
Rio Grande through New Mexico to a point about thirty miles 
above Dona Ana where Cooke’s road started for California. 
Wagons as well as pack animals were used for transportation 
over these routes. Jecause of serious internal dissensions along 
the road, many emigrant companies were dissolved by common 
consent and proceeded on their way in small parties. Intense 
heat, a searcity of water, dusty trails, and a lack of provisions 


A battalion of the third infantry had originally been ordered to proceed to El 
Paso by way of Fredericksburg, but after the favorable report of Whiting and Smith 
s order was revoked and directions were given to proceed instead over the lower 


from San Antonio to El Paso. Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, 
$1. 
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resulted in severe physical hardships for a number of overland- 
ers, some being forced to eat horse flesh, mule flesh, and even 
snakes to avoid starvation. El] Paso was the oasis in the desert 
for the emigrants. Here they rested and recruited their ani- 
mals before continuing the journey to the Gila. Here they pur- 
chased supplies at high prices from Mexican and Missouri 
merchants. Here, too, several Texans came into conflict with 
the town authorities. And at El Paso or in the near vicinity 
some emigrants celebrated the Fourth of July, listening to ap- 
propriate speeches and to the reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence during the day and singing patriotic songs and firing 
guns at night. Most of the argonauts left El Paso in good 
health, little dreaming of the sufferings awaiting them on the 
Gila.” 

The third group of routes traveled by the forty-niners from 
Texas started from the vicinity of Dallas and Preston and ex- 
tended westward across the Trinity, Brazos, and Colorado rivers 
to the Pecos, where they joined the upper emigrant road to §| 
Paso. Though the argonauts proceeded in the same general 
direction as Connelly’s trading expedition to Chihuahua in 1840, 
they found no trace of the route taken by that caravan, and hence 
were forced to mark out their own trails. They began their 
journey during March, April, and May and traveled across 
northern Texas to El Paso without encountering any serious ob- 
stacles except an occasional scarcity of water. The majority 
were natives of northeastern Texas; a few were Louisianians 
who had come up the Red River by boat as far as Shreveport, 
Louisiana, or Pine Bluffs, Texas. It was estimated that about 

29 Cornelius C. Cox, Notes and Memoranda of an Overland Trip from Texas to 
California in the Year 1849 (ms. in the Univ. of Texas Library), 1-33; Joseph G. 
Eastland, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1-3; Henry C. Wilson, Dictation 
(ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1-2; Reis, Dictation (cited ante, note 17), 1-2; Ford, 
Memoirs (cited ante, note 25), 497-99; Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 64, 
pp. 26-29, 40-54; Colorado Tribune (Matagorda, Texas), Dec. 10, 1849; Texas Mon- 
ument (La Grange), Feb. 19, 26, 1851; Rusk (Texas) Pioneer, Aug. 8, 1849; Tezas 
Union (San Augustine), Sept. 15, 1849; Texas State Gazette (Austin), Aug. 25, 
1849; Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, April 12, 26, May 17, June 23, 
Aug. 16, 23, 30, Sept. 27, 1849, March 7, 1850; Texas Democrat (Austin), April 
21, June 16, Aug. 4, 1849; Northern Standard, April 7, 1849; Daily Picayune (New 
Orleans), June 6, July 13, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 16, 1849; New York 
Weekly Tribune, Aug. 11, 1849. 
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three hundred people, including several families, made their way 
over these trails with wagons and pack animals and reached the 
eold mines in from five to seven months.*® 

The western frontier of Arkansas was another prominent 
starting point for many California emigrants using southwest 
ern trails. More widely advertised for this purpose than the 
state of Texas, Arkansas not only attempted to convince the pub- 
lic that through its domain ran the best route to the gold mines, 
but also tried to enlist the aid of the national government to con 
struct a wagon road from its western border to California. As 
early as September 23, 1848, a number of citizens of Fort Smith 
held a public meeting at which resolutions were adopted ealling 
on the state legislature to petition Congress to authorize the sur 
ey and establishment of a national road from Fort Smith to 
California. A memorial embodying the substance of these reso 
lutions was agreed upon by the Arkansas general assembly and 
presented to Congress on January 3, 1849. The military com- 
mittee of the Senate, of which Jefferson Davis was chairman, 
reported favorably on the memorial on January 31, but no fur 
ther action was taken.** Meanwhile, Senator Solon G. Borland 
of Arkansas, suspecting that the Senate and House either would 
not or could not come to a decision on this matter very soon, got 
into direct communication with the Secretary of War and ap 
plied fora military escort for those overlanders who contem 
plated leaving Arkansas for the mines early in the spring. It 
was Borland’s opinion that such an expedition would prove the 
excellence of the route traversed and demonstrate to Congress 
the advisability of constructing the road asked for by the mem 
orial of the Arkansas legislature. The War Department ap- 


Cox, Notes and Memoranda, 19; Southern Shield (Helena, Ark.), Sept. 15, 
1849; Northern Standard, Feb. 10, March 17, April 7, 28, June 16, Sept. 1, 1849, 
Feb. 16, 23, 1850; Democratic Tele araph and Texas Register, Aug. 23, 1849; Corpus 


Christi Star, May 26. 1849: New York Weel ly Tribune, Oct. 20, 1849 
1On March 3, 1849, Congress passed a law appropriating $50,000 for the survey 
**routes from the valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean.’’ These sur 
veys were intended primarily for military purposes, and were to be carried on by the 
pographical Engineers in Texas, California, New Mexico, and the territory of 
Nebraska. U. S. Statutes at Large, IX, 372; Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 638; 
Senate Journal, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 96, 169-70; House Journal, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 194; 
Senate Reports, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 276, pp. 1-3; Fort Smith Herald, Sept. 13, 


27, Oct. 35. 1848, 
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proved of Senator Borland’s application, and not only ordered 
Captain Randolph B. Marey to command a military escort of 
dragoons and infantry for the protection of the emigrants from 
Fort Smith, but also instructed Lieutenant James H. Simpson of 
the Topographical Engineers to accompany Marey and make a 
reconnaissance of the route traveled.**? Marey was ordered to 
proceed from Fort Smith ‘‘along the valley of the main Can 
adian, wholly on the south side of the river, by the most direct 
practicable route’’ to Santa Fé. He was informed that the prin- 
cipal objects of the expedition were ‘‘to ascertain and establish 
the best route from this point [Forth Smith] to New Mexico and 
California; to extend to such of our citizens as design leaving 
here in a few days and traversing your route such facilities as 
circumstances may require, and it is in your power to give, to in- 
sure them a safe and unmolested passage across the prairies; 
and to conciliate, as far as possible, the different tribes of In- 


%2On January 24, 1849, the day after the War Department ordered a military 
escort for the emigrants from Fort Smith, Senator Borland wrote to the editor 
the Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock) that the memorial of the Arkansas legis 
lature would elicit a full report from the Senate committee on military affairs, and 
that a bill would probably be drawn up to accomplish the object desired. ‘*‘ But to 
perfect such a measure as this’’ he continued, ‘‘time will be required. . . What 
we desire now (not only in view of the great national work, but in special reference 
to the immediate interests of our own State and people), is a step that can be taker 
at once, and can accomplish its purpose by a sort of coup de main, within the « 
of a few weeks, or months at farthest. The eyes of the nation are looking out for 
the shortest and best route, for this great channel of connection . . . wi 
will indeed be . . . the connection . . . of the Atlantic with the Pacifi 
It is, alike, our duty and our interest, to give the right direction to the eyes of t! 
nation, in this respect. . . And no mere assertion of ours, however loudly madi 
or often repeated, will produce conviction of the truth. We believe it. We therefor 
must prove it. It is our duty and our interest to do so. This expedition from Ft 
Smith, is to furnish the required proof. Such has been my main purpose in making 
this application to the War Department. True, I was desirous to aid the emigrants 
and traders, who got up the enterprise, and will compose the party. But it was 
the great purpose I have mentioned which mainly moved me, in applying for 1! 
military escort. As to the protection this escort will afford, I do not deem it indis 
pensable, by any means; for, I have no doubt, the expedition would go on without 
it, and, probably, with entire safety. . . But it is the public character imported 
by it, to the expedition, it owes its chief value and importance. . . And, then, 
the additional fact, to secure which I was most solicitous, that an officer of t 
Topographical Engineers will accompany the expedition, to make, and report, 4 
reconnaissance of the route, in direct reference to the future location of a national! 
road, makes the arrangement complete, as we would have it. Such a report will be 
(and justly) received as authority.’’ Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock), Feb. 
9, 1849. 
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dians who inhabit the region of country through which you will 

Promise of government protection led many emigrants to 
choose the route through Arkansas as the best way to the gold 
mines. During the spring and summer of 1849 about three 
thousand argonauts™ from at least twenty-six states” assembled 
at Fort Smith and Van Buren, the principal points of departure 
for California in western Arkansas. The largest number came 
from New York and the southern states. Numerous river steam 
ers were kept busy night and day transporting the gold seekers 
up the Arkansas to Fort Smith and Van Buren. These towns, 
as well as several other towns along the river, furnished the emi 
vrants with some of their supplies for the western journey. Fort 
Smith did an especially large business and was exceedingly anx 
ious to demonstrate that it was not merely a military post but a 
thriving town capable of supplying travelers with anything they 
desired except wagons and firearms. It also boasted, as did the 
other towns, that there was no danger from cholera within its 
limits. The coming of the forty-niners led many people of Ar 
kansas, like those of Texas, to become greatly excited at the 





prospect of being on the main highway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Fort Smith believed that ere long it would become ‘‘the 
great starting point to Northern Mexico, California, and Ore 


i] 


gon. Van Buren had visions of rivaling St. Louis in popula 
tion and wealth and of becoming ‘‘the depot of the rich trade of 
India.’’ The editor of the Arkansas State Democrat, comment 
ing on the large number of California emigrants passing through 
Little Rock, enthusiastically declared that in a few years he ex 
pected ‘‘to hob-nob on the side-walks with China-men,’’ and 
prophesied that ‘‘ Arkansas must soon become a central point on 
the great commercial highway of the world.’ 


Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 12, p. 2; ibid., No. 64, pp. 169-70; 
Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock), Feb. 9, 1849. 
+ This number is an estimate based on a summary of all the source material avail 


ble to the writer. 

Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy! 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala 
bama, Mississippi, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Sesides, there were some emigrants from the Dis 
trict of Columbia, and from Germany, England, Scotland, and Lreland 
6 Fort Smith Herald, Nov. 29, 1848, Feb. 7, 21, Mareh 14, 21, 28, April 11 


, 
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The first argonauts to leave western Arkansas departed in 
March, about two months later than the earliest migration from 
Texas. From Van Buren and Fort Smith they journeyed along 
the Canadian River and across the Pecos River to the vicinity 
of Santa Fé. This route was not altogether new, for it had been 
traveled in whole or in part by Indian traders in the twenties and 
thirties, by United States troops from Fort Gibson in the thirties 
and forties, by Dr. Josiah Gregg’s trading expedition from Van 
Buren to Chihuahua in 1839 and 1840, by Lieutenants Abert and 
Peck of the Topographical Engineers in 1845, and by a party of 
emigrants from Fort Smith to Santa Fé in 1846.*7 Most of these 
journeys were known to the inhabitants of western Arkansas 
and information concerning some of them was given to the emi- 
grants. However, except for the trail on the north side of the 
Canadian from Van Buren to Chouteau’s trading house,** there 
were no visible signs of the earlier expeditions to guide the gold 
seekers. With frontiersmen, Indians, ex-soldiers of the Mexi- 
ean War, and the military escort under Captain Marcy as guides, 
the argonauts began their journey and proceeded westward over 
two main routes: one partly north of the Canadian and the other 
entirely south of that river. Those traveling the former de- 
parted from Fort Smith, Van Buren, and Fort Gibson, and made 
their way over the so-called old road along the north bank of the 
Canadian to Chouteau’s trading house, about one hundred and 
eighty-five miles west of Arkansas. Here some crossed to the 
south bank and followed it the greater part of the way to New 
18, 25, May 2, 1849; Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock), Feb. 16, March 9 
16, 23, 30, April 6, 27, 1849; Arkansas Banner, Feb. 20, Mareh 6, April 3, 17, 1849; 


2, 1849. 

37 Senate Ex. Docs., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 438, pp. 23-75; Weekly Reveille (St. 
Louis), April 20, Sept. 28, 1846; Fort Smith Herald, July 26, Nov. 1, 1848; Sant 
Fé Republican, Sept. 12, 1848; Josiah Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies 
(New York, 1844), II, 9-61, 137-56, reprinted in R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Zarly West 
ern Travels (Cleveland, 1905), XIX. 

38 On the left bank of the Canadian River, near the present town of Lexington, 
Cleveland Co., Okla. Originally it had been ‘‘a little stockade fort, where consid 
erable trade was . . . carried on with the Comanches and other tribes of tl 
southwestern prairies,’’ but in 1849 ‘‘seareely a trace’’ of it remained. When t 
forty-niners passed, it was declared to be ‘‘a locality with a name, but no habit 
tion.’’ Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 12, p. 6; Fort Smith Herald, May 
23, 1849; Gregg, op. cit., II, 15. 
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Mexico, while others continued up the north bank a short dis 
tance and crossed to the south side at a point which is now in the 
southwestern part of Blaine County, Oklahoma. The other 
route taken by the emigrants, which was called the new road, was 
surveyed and constructed between April 5 and June 28 by the 
troops under Captain Marcy and Lieutenant Simpson. It began 
at Fort Smith and extended along the south side of the Canadian 
River to Santa Fé, passing points opposite Edwards’ trading 
house * and Chouteau’s trading house, and crossing the Pecos 
River in New Mexico at Anton Chico. After arriving in the 
vicinity of Santa Fé, the emigrants continued their journey to 
California by way of Cooke’s wagon road, Kearny’s trail, or the 
old Spanish trail through Salt Lake City. Though a military 
escort of United States troops from New Mexico and the Topo- 
eraphical Engineers under Lieutenant Simpson had, at the earn- 
est solicitation of Senator Borland, been directed to accompany 
the argonauts from Sante Fé to California, these orders were re- 
voked in May, and the emigrants were permitted to depart with- 
out the protection and guidance that had been promised.“ 

The experiences of the overlanders on their journey from Ar- 
kansas to the vicinity of Santa Fé were of a more varied char- 
acter than the experiences of those who took the route through 
Texas. For the first one hundred and fifty miles west of Fort 
Smith and Van Buren the rate of travel was exceedingly slow, 
because it rained almost every day, making the roads extremely 
bogey and well nigh impassable. Wagons frequently sank into 
the mud up to the hubs and had to be dragged out with ropes. 
Qne emigrant wrote home that he had seen the fifty wagons in 
his company ‘‘ ‘stall’ ten times each in a day.’’ Some of the 
wagons were left sticking in the mud, their disgusted owners 
abandoning them and using pack mules for transportation the 

’ Near the north bank of the Canadian River, south of the present town of Hold 
enville, Hughes Co., Okla. Here there was a small settlement where, according to 
Marcy, ‘‘horses, cattle, corn, and many articles of merchandise’’ could be pur 
chased by the emigrants. 

40 Widber, Statement (cited ante, note 14), 2-3; Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 12, pp. 2-25; ibid., No. 64, pp. 169-233; Fort Smith Herald, March 14, 
June 13, 1849; Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock), April 13, 27, May 18, 1849; 


Southern Shield, July 21, 1849; Daily Picayune (New Orleans), July 14, Aug. 29 


1849, 


’ 
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rest of the way. To the impatient gold seeker who had been so 
frequently assured of the excellence of this route such conditions 
were disappointing, and extremely discouraging letters were 
written to friends at home declaring in no uncertain terms that 
the road along the Canadian was the worst in the world. But 
after passing beyond the vicinity of Chouteau’s trading house, 
fewer obstacles were encountered. Here the Great Plains be- 
gan, where improved roads and plenty of sunshine put the emi- 
grants into better spirits and increased their rate of travel.” 
Though a few argonauts had died of cholera during the wet 
weather east of Chouteau’s, west of this point their health was 
excellent. The brisk air of the prairies and the exercise incident 
to the trip whetted their appetites. Nor was there any lack of 
food; for buffalo, deer, elk, and antelope were sufficiently numer- 
ous to provide the hungry traveler with many a splendid meal. 
One man enthusiastically remarked that he ‘‘could give a Christ- 
mas dinner once a week.’’ The only Indians encountered on the 
way were Comanche and Kiowa, with whom Marey had a ‘‘talk,’’ 
and from whom he obtained a promise not to molest the travelers 
— a promise which was well kept. An incident of unusual inter- 
est occurred when a family in the Fort Smith Company an- 
nounced the birth of twin boys, one of whom was named 
‘‘Marey,’’ to the great satisfaction of that gentleman. After 
arriving at the settlements in New Mexico, the emigrants en 
“amped at Galisteo or San Miguel, near Santa Fé, or farther 
south at Albuquerque or Socorro, where they recruited their ani- 
mals, repaired wagons, purchased supplies, and made prepara- 
tions for the rest of their trip to California. The main depot 
for supplies was Santa Fé, where a number of argonauts bought 

41 Lieutenant Simpson gives an interesting description of an emigrant camp at 
the end of a day: ‘‘Now comes the busy scene of pitching tents, collecting wood, 
preparing food, &e. The sound of the axe, the metallic ring of the blacksmith’s 
hammer, the merry voice of children, the lowing of cattle, the braying of mules, is 
heard. Some children are playing near the water. . . The . . . ladies are 
attending to their domestic concerns, in the preparation of a good meal for their 
families, or of a comfortable sojourn until the morrow. At sunset . . . the 
sweet sound of the flute, perchance, will come floating on the ear, or the well accord- 
ed voices of a band of happy vocalists, or the merry notes of the violin, accompanied 
with the tripping sound of feet; all these may be the accompanying circumstances — 


as they not unfrequently are—of the evening.’’ Senate Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 12, p. 13. 
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articles at high prices from merchants who trafficked over the 
old Santa Fé Trail. Santa Fé was a lawless town in °49. Drink 
ing, gambling, and general rowdyism were the order of the day 
and night, to the great amazement of those who had been reared 
in less boisterous surroundings. Many emigrants participated 
in the local pastime of gambling, with the result that a number 
were relieved of what little funds they possessed, and a few be 
came so poor ‘‘that they were reduced to the necessity of selling 
their clothing, or even the likenesses of friends.’’ The New 
\Mexiean towns through which the overlanders traveled were 
very hospitable and entertained the visitors with fandangoes. 
These affairs furnished a pleasant and unique diversion for the 
weary travelers, who were always unstinted in their praise of the 
graceful dancing of the dark-eyed senoritas. Most of the emi 
grants from Arkansas passed the vicinity of Santa Fé between 
May and August, and reached the gold mines of California in 
about seven or eight months. 

Another route traveled by emigrants from Arkansas was one 
which was opened at this time and which later became known as 
the Cherokee trail. On April 20, 1849, over a hundred gold 
seekers from northwestern Arkansas left Fayetteville and pro 
ceeded west to the Neosho River in the Cherokee Indian country, 
where they were joined by a small party of Cherokee Indians 
from Tahlequah. Here an organization called the Washington 
County Gold Mining Company was formed, consisting of about 
one hundred and thirty persons with about forty wagons. They 
forded the Neosho at a point near the present town of Locust 
Grove, Oklahoma, and journeyed north of west to the Verdigris 
River. After crossing this stream they at first traveled in a 
northwest direction between the Verdigris and Little Verdigris 
rivers, and later continued in the same direction between the 

42Solomon Sublette to M. Tarver, May 29, 1849, Sublette Papers; Senate Ex 


Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 12, pp. 2-25; ibid., No. 64, pp. 170-91; Fort Smith 
Herald, June 6, 13, Sept. 12, Oct. 3, 1849; Arkansas Banner May 8, 29, Aug. 14, 
Oct. 2, 1849, March 26, 1850; Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat (Little Rock 
Feb. 22, 1850; Arkansas State Gazette, Sept. 6, 1849; Arkansas State Democrat 
Little Rock), Oct. 5, Nov. 23, 1849; Southern Shield, June 2, July 28, 1849; 
Daily Picayune (New Orleans), July 14, Aug. 28, 1849; Daily Missouri Republican, 
July 21, Aug. 25, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 30, 1849; Ralph P. Bieber, 
‘The Papers of James J. Webb, Santa Fé Merchant, 1844-1861,’’ in Washington 
University, Studies, Vol. XI, Humanistic Series, No. 2, p. 265. 
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Verdigris and Arkansas rivers, finally reaching the Santa Fé 
trail at Turkey Creek on May 12. From this place, which was 
about sixty-five miles southwest of Council Grove, they followed 
the Santa Fé trail to Pueblo,** where the company dissolved and 
the emigrants decided to proceed over different routes to the 
mines. About seven months were consumed in making the 
whole journey. 

Of the three frontier states which served as starting places for 
forty-niners traveling southwestern trails, Missouri was the best 
known. From its western border extended the three great trails 
to the West — the trail to Oregon, the trail to California, and the 
trail to Santa Fé. The latter was the most prominent of all 
the southwestern trails. Ever since the days of Gregg, and 
even before, it had been popularly known as the highway of the 
‘‘commerce of the prairies.’’ Now it began to be considered as 
a highway of migration. Early in 1849 a large number of river 
steamers crowded with gold seekers made their way down the 
Ohio and up the Mississippi to St. Louis, and thence up the Mis- 
souri to Independence, Westport, and Kansas, the three east- 
ern termini of the Santa Fé trail. In these towns, as well as in 


St. Louis, supplies were purchased for the western journey. lor 
many years Independence had been accustomed to providing out- 
fits for emigrant and trading caravans to the West, and now it 
was kept especially busy in meeting the demands of the great 
migration that passed through its streets. ‘‘Never since we 


’ 


have had any acquaintance in this place,’’ wrote the editor ol 
the Independence Western Expositor, ‘‘has Independence pre- 
sented a more business-like appearance than at the present 
time. From morning till night the streets are crowded wit! 
people from all parts of the United States, all waiting for the 
rising of grass before they launch themselves out on the almost 


43 The present Pueblo, Colo. In 1843, John C. Frémont described it as a plac 
‘where a number of mountaineers, who had married Spanish women in the valley 
of Taos, had collected together, and occupied themselves in farming, carrying on at 
the same time a desultory Indian trade.’’ He stated that these mountaineers were 
‘*principally Americans.’’ Senate Ex. Docs., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 174, p. 116. 

44 Cherokee Advocate (Tahlequah, Ind. Ter.), Feb. 19, April 16, 30, May 7, July 
30, Aug. 6, 1849, Jan. 21, March 11, 1850; Fort Smith Herald, Feb, 21, 1549; 
Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock), July 20, 1849; Daily Missouri Republican, 
July 4, 1849. 
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boundless plains. From nine in the morning until late in the 
vening it is next thing to an impossibility to drive a carriage 
through our principal streets. The public houses, as well as the 
private boarding houses, are crowded with emigrants, but our 
hospitable citizens endeavor to make their situation, while here, 
as comfortable as possible.’*’ Yet here, as in Texas, the ap- 
pearance of cholera struck terror into the ranks of the travelers. 
This terrible disease began its ravages in western Missouri early 
in May, with the result that the little town of Kansas was ‘‘near- 
ly depopulated,’’ and the streets and business places of Inde- 
pendence, so recently crowded with countless gold seekers, now 
resented a ‘‘desolate appearance.’’ A number of argonauts 
ecame so discouraged that they abandoned their journey and 
returned home. The majority attempted to escape the disease 
by fleeing to the prairies; but it was not until Council Grove was 
passed that they were finally successful in shaking it off.“ 
Between the latter part of April and the middle of September 
about twenty-five hundred emigrants” from at least ten states* 
left western Missouri for California via the Santa Fé trail. In- 
dependence, Westport, and Kansas were the main starting 
points. A few overlanders from southwestern Missouri pro- 
ceeded through Fort Scott and reached the Santa Fé trail at 
Council Grove. Some emigrants were forced to take the Santa 
’é route because they arrived too late to travel the Platte trail. 
Several others, in order to avoid the cholera epidemic or to ob- 
tain sufficient grass for their animals, deserted the crowded 
Platte trail after traveling it a short distance, and crossed over 
to the Santa Fé trail a few miles west of Council Grove. All 


Western Expositor (Independence, Mo.), April 28, 1849, in The Br 
Brunswick, Mo.), May 5, 1849. Some of the great business activity 
lence was caused by the arrival of emigrants who had selected the Platt 
the best way to the gold mines. 
46 Daily Missouri Republican, Jan. 23, March 20, April 10, 23, May 17, 24, June 
July 4, 1849; St. Louis Daily New Era, April 11, 16, 1849; St. Louis Daily 
Union, March 20, May 15, 1849; Weekly Tribune (Liberty, Mo.), March 23, 1849; 
Virginia de Liniere, The Santa Fé Trail (ms., M. A. thesis, Washi 
1923), 111. 
‘7 This number is an estimate based on a summary of all the sour 
to the writer. 
48 New York, South Carolina, Ohio, LDllinois, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tenr 
lowa, Missouri, and Arkansas. It is probable that additional 
sented in the migration over the Santa Fé trail. 
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gold seekers traveling the Santa Fé route proceeded over a well. 
worn trail to the southwest, and after passing Council Grove and 
Fort Mann” arrived at the crossing of the Arkansas, where the 
majority forded the river and journeyed to New Mexico over the 
Cimarron trail, while a few continued up its north bank to Pueb- 
lo via Bent’s Fort.*° At Pueblo some turned to the northwest 
and followed various routes through Salt Lake City to the mines, 
while others turned south and traveled through the village of 
Greenhorn,” to the left of the Spanish Peaks, and over the Ra- 
ton Mountains to the vicinity of Santa Fé. After replenishing 
their supplies in New Mexico, the emigrants continued their 
journey to California over Cooke’s wagon road, Kearny’s trail, 
or the old Spanish trail through Salt Lake City.” 

Except for the dangers from cholera east of Council Grove, 
the experiences of the emigrants traveling the Santa Fé trail 
were on the whole very pleasant. Some seemed to appreciate 
the serious nature of the journey ahead of them. One group of 
argonauts before leaving their camping ground in western Mis 
souri listened with great attention to a sermon given in the open 


49 Near the north bank of the Arkansas River, about five miles west of the present 
Dodge City, Kan. Fort Mann was built in the spring of 1847, because ‘‘a station, 
equidistant from Fort Leavenworth and Santa Fé, was needed by the Government, at 
which to repair the wagons and recruit the animals, by rest, in safety.’’ It was 
described as ‘‘simply four log houses, connected by angles of timber framework, 


which were cut loopholes for the cannon and small arms.’’ 


Thoug! oecupied by 
United States troops in 1848, it was without habitation when the emigrants passed 
Ferguson Diary (ms. in the Missouri Historical Society Library), Aug. 3, 1847; 
L. H. Garrard, Wah-To-Yah and the Taos Trail . . . (Cineinnati, 1850), 296 
97; Daily Missouri Republican, Oct. 1, 1850. 

50 On the north bank of the Arkansas River, about seven miles northeast of t 
present town of La Junta, Colo. It was destroyed in August, 1849, either by Will 
Bent or by the Indians. House Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 17, Pt. I, p. 21 
Daily Missouri Republican, Oct. 23, 1849; De Liniere, The Santa Fé Trail (cite 
ante, note 46), 95. 

51 The present town of Greenhorn, Colo. In 1849 it was described as ‘‘a plac: 
inhabited by mountaineers with Indian wives.’’ George W. Wither to Robert H 
Miller, Aug. 12, 1849, Miller Papers (mss. in the Missouri Historical Society Library 

52 W. C. Randolph, Statement of a Pioneer of 1849 (ms. in the Baneroft Library), 
1; George M. Palmer, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1; Benjamin Hayes, 
Emigrant Notes (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 410; George W. Wither to Robert 
H. Miller, Aug. 12, 1849, Miller Papers; Daily Missouri Republican, May 14, 1’, 
June 24, July 4, Sept. 12, 1849; The Brunswicker, May 5, 1849; Arkansas State 
Democrat (Little Rock), June 1, July 24, 1849; Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, May 5, 
1849; Daily National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), June 26, 1849; De Liniere, 
The Santa Fé Trail (cited ante, note 46), 112-13. 
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air by a minister from Independence, who spoke with some elo- 
quence on the text: ‘*Take good heed therefore unto yourselves, 
that ve love the Lord your God.’’ It ‘‘reminded us’’ declared 
one listener, ‘‘of our homes, our wives, children, parents and 
friends. The oceasion with us seemed to be the last link of Civ- 
ilized association for months.’’* All companies went well- 
armed to provide against possible Indian hostilities. Men with 
experience in fighting Indians, ex-soldiers of the Mexican War, 
and trappers served as guides. At Council Grove a few days 
were usually spent collecting supplies of timber — ‘‘axle trees 
and spokes’’ — for wagon repairs. On the Great Plains beyond 
this point a great variety of weather was encountered, including 
warm days, cool nights, rain, hailstorms, and thunderstorms. 
\lany buffalo were seen. A short distance west of Fort Mann 
large numbers of Arapahoe, Cheyenne, and Apache Indians were 
met with, but all proved friendly and committed no acts of hos 
tility. Those who traveled the route via Pueblo caught their 
first glimpse of the Rocky Mountains in the neighborhood of 
Bent’s Fort. After leaving Greenhorn a number of emigrants 
delayed their journey by looking in vain for gold in the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains. The argonauts from Missouri passed the 
vicinity of Santa Fé between July and October, and were treated 
with the same hospitality by the New Mexican towns in the Rio 
Grande Valley as were the emigrants from Arkansas.” 

\fter traversing the Great Plains and arriving at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains somewhere between El Paso and Pueblo, 
the overlanders from Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas continued 
their journey to California over two groups of routes. One 
sroup extended to the southwest along the Gila River, the other 
to the northwest through Salt Lake City. The most difficult part 
of the journey — over or around the Rocky Mountains — was 
still to be completed. Few emigrants foresaw the dangers 
ahead, for all had been assured of the excellence of the trails 

Daily Missouri Republican, May 24, 1849. 

‘Minutes of Meeting of Clay County California Company, July 14, 1849, Miller 
pers; George W. Wither to Robert H. Miller, Aug. 12, 1849, Miller Papers; 

es, Emigrant Notes (cited ante, note 52), 410; Daily Missouri Republican, May 
1, June 30, July 4, Sept. 12, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 30, 1849; The 

nswicker, April 21, Aug. 2, 1849; Weekly Tribune (Liberty, Mo.), July 13 
1849; Fort Smith Herald, Sept. 5, 1849; New York Weekly Tribune, Jan. 27, 1849; 
Weekly Herald (New York City), Feb. 24, 1849. 
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about to be traversed. The majority began the last half of their 
journey with expectations of reaching California in a compara. 
tively short time. 

Those who made the best time traveled to the northwest by 
way of the Great Salt Lake. The trails in this direction began 
at Santa Fé and Pueblo and extended to the northern route to 
California, joining it at various points between Fort Laramie 
and Salt Lake City. One of the most popular of these was the 
old Spanish trail from Santa Fé to Salt Lake City. Opened hy 
the Spanish Indian traders in the latter half of the eighteent) 
century, and extended to Los Angeles by Mexican and American 
trappers in the third decade of the nineteenth century, this trail 
in recent years had been used in part by traders and emigrants 
between New Mexico and California. It was a mule trail and 
the emigrants who traveled it went by pack train, disposing of 
their wagons before leaving Santa Fé.*° Another route used by 
many argonauts started from Santa Fé or Pueblo and extended 
north to a point where Greeley, Colorado, is now situated, and 
thence west to Utah Lake and Salt Lake City by way of Fré- 
mont’s trail of 1844. Others proceeded still farther north and 
reached the Platte trail at Fort Laramie or a few miles north- 
east of Fort Bridger. After a short rest in Salt Lake City, the 
majority continued their journey to California over the northern 
route via the Humboldt River, though a few waited until the fall 
to travel the southwestern route via Los Angeles.*® 

Most of the gold seekers who traveled from Salt Lake City to 
Los Angeles were those who had arrived at the Great Salt Lake 
via the Platte trail too late in the season to continue on the same 
route to the mines. They were persuaded by the Mormons to 

55 Benjamin D. Wilson, Observations on Early Days in California and New Mex 
ico (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 22-23; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 30, 1849 
Arkansas State Gazette, Sept. 6, 1849; Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock), 
Aug. 17, 1849; Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, April 19, 1850; Cherok 
Advocate, Jan. 21, 1850; Southern Shield, July 28, 1849; Joseph J. Hill, ‘The Oli 
Spanish Trail,’’ in Hispanic American Historical Review, IV, 444-70. 


56H. S. Brown, Statement of Early Days of California (ms. in the Bancroft 
Library), 2; Randolph, Statement (cited ante, note 52), 1-2; Widber, Statement 
(cited ante, note 14), 2-3; George W. Wither to Robert H. Miller, Aug. 12, 154° 
Miller Papers; Senate Ex. Docs., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 174, pp. 277-86; Alta Cal 
fornia (San Francisco), Sept. 13, 1849; Cherokee Advocate, Aug. 6, 1849, Jan. 2! 


1850; Daily Missouri Republican, July 2, 1849; Southern Shield, July 21, 1849. 
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take the trail to the southwest because it was less liable to be ob 
strueted by snow during the winter months. This trail, as pre 
viously stated, was an extension of the one from Santa Fé to 
Salt Lake City, and popularly but incorrectly known as a part of 
the old Spanish trail. It had been traveled by Frémont in 1844, 
and by Mormon and other traders in 1847 and 1848." Between 
September and November, 1849, hundreds of emigrants left the 
vicinity of Salt Lake City and journeyed southwest along the 
Virgin and Mohave rivers to Los Angeles —a route now fol 
lowed in a general way by the Los Angeles and Salt Lake divi 
sion of the "on Pacific Railroad. Mormons and frontiersmen 
served as guides. Though heretofore traveled only by pack 
train, this trail was now traversed by wagons drawn by mules 
and oxen. Transforming a mountain and desert trail into a 
wagon road was not an easy task for impatient gold seekers. 
The way led in and out of precipitous canyons and across alkali 
deserts. Provisions and water soon became scarce. Oxen and 
mules dropped dead in their tracks, forcing many emigrants to 
abandon their wagons and proceed afoot. Thirst and hunger 
were aggravated by intense heat and almost suffocating dust. 
Men were driven to desperate efforts to keep themselves and 
their families alive. Some attempted to eat a colt which had 
died of starvation. Others consumed a stray wolf, entrails and 
all. Many lived for days on horse flesh and mule flesh. A few 
died of thirst and starvation many miles from the settlements. 
One group of emigrants, deserting the main trail near Mountain 
Meadow * in order to reach the mines by what they thought to 
be a more direct route, soon. lost their way and suffered indes 
eribable hardships, a number perishing in the desert in southern 
California, which thereafter became known as Death Valley. 
Fatigued and emaciated but not disheartened, the argonauts 
eventually dragged themselves through the Cajon Pass to Los 
Angeles. Here they rested a short time, and then pursued their 
way to the mines by overland trails or by ship to San Fran 
ciseo,*® 

‘tT Andrew Goodyear, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 3; Senate Ez. 
Docs., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 174, pp. 259-71; California Star (San Francisco), Jan. 
29, 1848; D. C. Peters, Kit Carson’s Wild West (New York, 1880), 213-2 

*In southwestern Utah. 

*Peter Derr, Account of Experience with First Overland Train on Southern 
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More extensively traveled than the routes to the northwest by 
way of Salt Lake City were the trails to the southwest along the 
Gila River. By far the most popular of these was the wagon 
road made by Lieutenant Colonel Philip St. George Cooke and 
his Mormon Battalion between November, 1846, and January, 
1847. Leaving the Rio Grande at a point near the present town 
of Rincon, New Mexico, this road extended to the southwest 
across the Rio Mimbres and through the Guadalupe Pass to the 
San Pedro River, where it turned north and proceeded down the 
ralley of this stream abont fifty-five miles before going west to 
Tueson. From Tueson it continued northwest to the Pima In 
dian villages on the Gila River, where it connected with Kearny’s 
trail and proceeded west along the south side of the Gila and 
across southern California to San Diego. Most of the argon 
auts diverged slightly from Cooke’s road upon their arrival at 
the San Pedro, crossing this river a short distance southwest of 
the present town of Bisbee, Arizona, and reaching Tucson by 
way of Santa Cruz” and the Santa Cruz River. This trail had 
been followed by United States troops under Major L. P. 
Graham in their mareh from Chihuahua to Los Angeles in the 
latter part of 1848. At least one company of emigrants left 
Cooke’s road a few miles west of the present town of Deming, 
New Mexico, and journeyed directly west to Tucson — a route 
which one of Cooke’s guides had reported was capable of being 
traveled in case sufficient water could be found. Many argonauts 
passing through El Paso made their way to the southwest 
through the towns of Janos and Corralitos and reached Cooke's 
road at the Guadalupe Pass."' Kearny’s trail was used by a 
Route from Salt Lake (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1-3; J. D. Gruwell, Dictation 
(ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1; Gustavus C, Pearson, Recollections of a California 
49’er (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1-2; John G. Nichols, Dictation (ms. in the 
Bancroft Library), 3; David Seely, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 7-12; 
Daily Missouri Republican, Dee. 28, 1849, Jan. 18, 1850; Fort Smith Herald, Jun 
8, 1850; W. L. Manly, Death Valley in ’49 . . . (San Jose, 1894), 104-278. 

60 The present town of Santa Cruz, Mexico. 

61 Diary of Judge Benjamin Hayes’ Journey from Socorro to Warner’s Ranch 
from October 31, 1849 to January 14, 1850 (ms. in the Baneroft Library), 108-20, 
152; Cave J. Coutts, Diary of a March to California, 1848-9 (ms. in the Bancroft 
Library), 62-98; Cox, Notes and Memoranda (cited ante, note 29), 49-52; House 
Ex. Docs., 30 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 41, pp. 551-63; Alta California, Feb. 1, 1890; 
Daily Missouri Republican, Nov. 23, 1849; Democratic Telegraph and Texas Regis 
ter, Nov. 22, 1849, April 11, 1850; Texas Monument, Feb. 26, Mareh 5, 1851. 
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considerable number of emigrants. Well known to the fur trad 
ers ever since the early part of the nineteenth century, it had 
heen followed by Kit Carson when he guided General Stephen 
W. Kearny and his ‘‘Army of the West’’ from New Mexico to 
California between October and December, 1846. It left the Rio 
(irande a short distance north of the point where Cooke’s road 

van, and proceeded west along the Gila River to the Pima In- 


an villages, where it was joined by Cooke’s road and continued 
to California.*®? Another trail used by a few emigrants extended 

est from Albuquerque to Zuni, and thence southwest to the Gila 
by way of the valley of the Salt River.’ After crossing the 


Colorado River a short distance below the mouth of the Gila, 
most gold seekers journeyed by way of Carriso Creek and War 
ner’s Raneh to San Diego or Los Angeles. From these points 
some reached the mines by boat to San Francisco; others by an 
overland trail along the coast; still others by overland trails 
through the Tulare and San Joaquin valleys. A few emigrants 
reached the Tulare and San Joaquin valleys by way of the Tejon 
Pa q 64 

1848. Hardly had the news of the discovery of gold reached 
Mexico in the early part of that year before a large number of 


The trails along the Gila were first used by gold seekers in 


emigrants from Chihuahua and Sonora began their journey to 
California. They traveled north and west and reached San 
Diego or Los Angeles by way of Cooke’s wagon road, meeting it 
at the Guadalupe Pass or at Tucson. Though there is evidence 
that some overlanders left New Mexico for California in 1848, 
the largest number from this district departed in the spring of 
1849. Whether they took Cooke’s road or Kearny’s trail has 
not been ascertained.” 

Diary of Judge Benjamin Hayes (cited ante, note 61), 76; House Ex. Doe 

Cong., 1 Sess., No. 41, pp. 7-126; New York Weekly Tribune, Oct. 20, 1849; 

) Missouri Republican, Aug. 25, Oct. 30, 1849; Democratic Teli 


ster, Sept. 6, 1849; Texas Union, Sept. 8, 1849. 


aph and Texas 
New York Weekly Tribune, Dee. 22, 1849; Charleston 5s. C Courier, Dee. 
13, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 30, 1849; Fort Smith Herald, Oct. 3, 1849 

6+ Eastland, Dictation (cited ante, note 29), 3; Reis, Dictation (cited ante, note 
17), 1; Alta California, Dec. 19, 1849, Feb. 26, 1850; New York Weekly Tribune, 
Oct. 20, Dee. 8, 1849; Daily Picayune (New Orleans), Aug. 7, Sept. 23, Oct. 14, 
1849; Texas Monument, March 12, 1851; Fort Smith Herald, May 4, 1850; Audu 

n, op. cit., 174-200. 


*’ Henry Cerruti, Ramblings in California (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 39-41, 
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But the great majority who traveled along the Gila were emi 
grants who had come across the Great Plains by way of Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas in the spring and summer of 1849. While 
some who decided to journey over little-used trails employed 
Mexicans or American trappers as guides, most of those who 
used Cooke’s road or Kearny’s trail relied almost entirely on 
Cooke’s Journal or Emory’s Notes ® for their geographical in- 
formation. Both of these accounts with accompanying maps 
had been published, and were in the possession of many emi- 
grants. Those using Kearny’s trail or the trail through Zuii 
went by pack train, and reached the wagon road on the south 
side of the Gila only after undergoing a number of privations in 
the mountainous country. Several emigrants on the Zuni route 
were killed by Indians near the Salt River. Most argonauts 
however, traveled Cooke’s wagon road. From the Rio Grande 
to the Pima Indian villages on the Gila their experiences were 
somewhat different than they had been led to expect. Except 
for an oceasional searcity of water, few difficulties were encoun- 
tered before arriving at the Guadalupe Pass. But here they met 
their first disappointment and labored hard and long to drag 
their wagons over the mountain trail which in places was ‘‘al- 
most perpendicular.’’ As the emigrants proceeded they cut in- 
scriptions on the trees along the route, usually noting the name 
of their company together with its numerical strength, its rate of 
travel, and its experiences on the road. Graves of emigrants 
who died on the way were found along the roadside — mute evi- 
dences of the dangers of the trail. At Santa Cruz and Tucson 
necessary provisions, such as corn, flour, beans, sugar, dried 
peaches, and bread, were obtained with some difficulty from the 
inhabitants, who were totally unprepared for such a large de- 
mand. In these Mexican towns the overlanders were once more 
treated to native hospitality by being entertained at fandangoes. 
One of the most difficult parts of the road was the crossing of 


45; California Star, April 15, 1848; Alta California, Feb. 15, 1849; Daily Missouri 
Republican, May 17, July 10, Aug. 6, 1849. 

66 Lieutenant William H. Emory of the Topographical Engineers accompanied 
Kearny on his mareh to California and made detailed notes of the route traveled 
These were published under the title: Notes of a Military Reconnaissance from 
Fort Leavenworth to San Diego, 1846-1847, in House Ex. Docs., 30 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 
41, pp. 7-126. Cooke’s Journal was published in the same volume, pp. 551-65. 
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the eighty-mile desert between Tueson and the Pima Indian vil 
lages. Though Cooke had located some water on this stretch of 
waste-land, most emigrants found it a real desert and suffered 
terribly from the terrific heat and the total absence of water. ‘‘] 
consider the crossing of this jornada of eighty miles an era in 
my life,’? wrote one traveler from Louisiana, ‘‘and shall never 
forget it to the day of my death. . . . Until one has crossed 
a barren desert, without food or water, under a burning tropical 
sun, at the rate of three miles an hour, he can form no conception 
of what misery is.’’ Clouds of dust arose as the argonauts 
moved along, producing a thirst which was difficult if not impos- 
sible to allay. Some had sunstroke. When at last the Gila was 
reached, both animals and men rushed headlong into the river 
to relieve themselves of their physical torture. Nearby were 
the Pima Indian villages, where additional supplies could be pro- 
cured. Some of the more experienced travelers journeyed over 
this desert at night and avoided many of the hardships which 
attended the trip during the day.” 

Even greater difficulties were encountered between the Pima 
Indian villages and San Diego. A few days were usually spent 
with the friendly Pimas, who traded corn, wheat, beans, and 
bread for shirts and blankets of a gaudy hue. Traveling the 
sandy road along the Gila west of this point was made especially 
difficult because of the dust which, according to one emigrant, 
rose ‘‘in clouds, filling eyes and almost choking us as we trudge 
along.’? Many animals could no longer endure the physical 
strain and died in the harness. To lessen the load for the ani- 
mals that remained alive the argonauts discarded many super- 
fluous articles which had once been considered necessities. 
Wagons, Wagon wheels, carriages, log chains, crowbars, cook 
ing stoves, chairs, tents, and gold-washing machines were among 
the numerous things abandoned along the roadside. The Colo 
rado River was crossed with the aid of the Yuma Indians, though 


‘Diary of Judge Benjamin Hayes (cited ante, note 61), 20-24, 73-127; Cox, 


Notes and Memoranda (cited ante, note 29), 32-52; Daily Picayune (New Orleans), 
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Aug. 7, 1849; Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock), Nov. 23, 1849; Arkansas State 


Gazette and De mocrat, April 26, 1850; Daily Missouri Re publican, Jan. 28, 1850; 


Hemocratic Telegraph and Texas Register, Jan. 3, 1850; Texas Monument, March 
1851; Charleston (S. C.) Courier, Dee. 13, 1849: New York Weekly Tribune, Oct. 
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a few emigrants were ¢ rowned in the swift current. Unlike the 
Pimas, the Yumas were not very friendly, pilfering everything 
they could lay their hands on, and finally, late in the fall, coming 
into open conflict with the travelers. On the west bank of the 
river a number of gold seekers who were short of provisions 
were supplied with some of the necessities of life by Lieutenant 
Coutts, who was stationed at the Colorado from September to 
December as commander of the military escort for a company of 
Topographical Engineers under Lieutenant Whipple. From the 
crossing of the Colorado to Carriso Creek the worst desert on 
the whole road remained to be traversed. It was about ninety 
miles long, and though water had been discovered on it late in 
June, it was still a considerable barrier. Additional parapher- 
nalia were here abandoned, consisting of saddles, bridles, blan- 
kets, broken trunks, barrels, casks, saws, bottles, gun barrels, 
and many other articles. The carcasses of mules, horses, and 
oxen littered the roadside, and ‘‘a dry, stifling smell filled the 
air.’’ The intense heat, ranging from 100 to 120 degrees Fah- 
renheit, ‘‘provoked the most intolerable thirst.’’ An extremely 
hot wind swept over the desert with great violence, and even the 
strongest ‘‘staggered under its withering influence.’’ Among 
the weary emigrants ‘‘there was many a quivering and sinking 
heart,’’ and ‘‘many a fervent, silent prayer offered up to the 
Throne of Grace.’’ A few succumbed and died on the desert, 
but the majority finally reached San Diego or Los Angeles by 
way of Carriso Creek and Warner’s Ranch. A correspondent 
of the New Orleans Daily Picayune probably expressed the sen- 
timents of many when he wrote: ‘‘A man who has traveled the 
Gila route may throw himself upon his knees when reaching this 
point [San Diego], and thank God for preserving him through 
it.’’ From San Diego and Los Angeles the emigrants continued 
to the mines by boat or by overland trails. Even though hun- 
dreds of miles remained to be traversed before reaching the | 
Dorado, the rest of the trip was comparatively pleasant and un- 
eventful. Heavily tanned and inured to hardship, the argonauts 
arrived at the mines, and more quickly adapted themselves to 
their new environment than those who had traveled a less irk- 
some route. 


68 Coutts, Diary (cited ante, note 61), 128-67; Diary of Judge Benjamin Hayes 
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Approximately 9000 forty-niners, constituting an important 
ment in the early American settlement of California, reached 
gold mines by way of southwestern trails. In the fifties 
others followed in their wake. With slight modifications the 
main trails which they used subsequently became the chief high 
ways of travel and communication through the Southwes 
la 


bea ll 


t. Over 
d commerce and the overland stage and mail proceeded over 
these routes. Then in the seventies and early eighties came the 
construction of the railroads, which followed in a general way 
the trails of the argonauts of ’49. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA LAND CESSION 
By R. S. CorreriLu 


To a rational mind the state cessions of western lands, 1780- 
1787, can appear as little less than a species of mayhem inflicted 
upon the principles of logic. In the cessions made by Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, however, there were present the 
three fundamental conditions of a gift, a giver, and a recipient, 
while the transitory repentance of North Carolina only techniecal- 
ly marred the regularity of her donation. But the New York 
cession of 1781 was made to a government that did not vet exist, 
and the South Carolina cession of 1787 was a cession of land 
which that state had ceased to claim and which had in fact no 
geographical existence. A consideration of the South Carolina 
cession, then, is a study in impossibilities. 

The validity of South Carolina’s claim to western land in 1787 
hinged upon a boundary dispute which that self-assertive state 
had had with Georgia since the founding of the latter colony. By 
the liberal provisions of the charter of 1665 the colony of Caro- 
lina extended somewhat theoretically from sea to sea between 
the parallels 36°30 and 29°. Upon the division of the colony the 
northern boundary of South Carolina beyond the mountains was 
fixed at the thirty-fifth parallel, its southern boundary remained 
as before, and its western limit was still the Pacific Ocean. But 
in 1732 Georgia was formed embracing ‘‘all those lands, coun- 
trys, and territories, situated, lying and being in that part of 
South-Carolina, in America, which lies from the most northern 
part of a stream or river there, commonly called the Savannah, 
all along the sea coast to the southward, unto the most southern 
stream of a certain other great water or river called the Altama 
ha, and westerly from the heads of the said rivers, respectively, 
in direct lines to the south seas. . . .’’* There could be no 
doubt that by the terms of the Georgia charter South Carolina 
retained her western lands between the Altamaha and the twen- 


1 F. N. Thorpe, The Federal and State Constitutions (Washington, 1909), II, 769 
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ty-ninth parallel but her retention of western lands at the north 
depended upon the length of the river ‘‘commonly called the Sa 
vannah’’ and particularly on the source of its ‘‘most northern 
part.’’ If the source of this most northern part was as far north 
as the thirty-fifth parallel, then by the terms of the charter the 
thirty-fifth parallel became the northern boundary of Georgia. 
Strict reasoning will reveal that if the southern boundary of 
North Carolina coincided with the northern boundary of Georgia 
there could be no land between them belonging to South Caro 
lina. From such a logical dilemma as this South Carolina saw 
only one possible exit: she set up a claim that the most north 
ern part of the Savannah extended only so far as the name Sa 
vannah extended, which was indubitably only as far as the june 
tion of the Tugaloo and Keowee. The land from this point to 
the thirty-fifth parallel South Carolina claimed as her own, a 
tract about fifty miles in width and extending westward, after 
1763, to the Mississippi. To this contention of South Carolina 
Georgia could, and repeatedly and heatedly did, reply, with the 
immortal argument of Mr. Tulliver, that ‘‘ water was water’’ and 
that the most northern part of the Savannah was its most north- 
ern tributary. Georgia thought the most northern part of the 
Savannah was the Keowee and although its source was unknown 
it was certainly far enough north to leave very little, if any, 
lands between it and the thirty-fifth parallel for the enjoyment 
of South Carolina. The issue was joined over the great funda- 
mental question whether a river is composed of its name or of 
the water that is in it. In the late lamented Middle Ages earn 
est casuists came to blows over less than this. 

The boundary dispute between South Carolina and Georgia 
remained largely academic prior to the Revolution: in the ab 
sence of prospective settlers neither colony was inclined to a con 
flict over a question of topography.? The revolutionary consti 
tutions of the two states made no mention of their boundaries. 
The Georgia legislature in 1783 passed an act fixing the north 


In 1762 South Carolina made grants of lands south of the Altamaha. Georgia 


iled to the King and the royal proclamation of 1763 extended her southern 
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ern boundary as a line drawn due west from the source of the 
most northern tributary of the Savannah.’ In 1784 the execy 
tive council of Georgia revealed the Georgia conception of the 
said most northern tributary by authorizing the governor to is 
sue a proclamation warning South Carolinians then settling be- 
tween the Keowee and the Tugaloo that they were trespassing 
on Georgia territory.*| It was probably by way of a left-handed 
response to this proclamation that South Carolina appealed the 
dispute to Congress. 

In this petition to Congress, March 24, 1785, South Carolina 
stated her claims and asked for the appointment of a_ federa| 
court to decide the case. Her claims as presented extended not 
only to lands in the north but also to those south of the Altamaha, 
thus challenging the proclamation of 1763.5 The latter claim, 
however, was probably intended more to impress a hitherto in 
different Georgia than to serve as a basis for action before the 
court. Congress referred the South Carolina petition to a com- 
mittee which on June 1 made a favorable report. Thereupon 
Congress fixed the second Monday in May, 1786, for a hearing 
and instructed secretary Thomson to notify Georgia.® Congress 
was evidently no more disposed toward undue haste than was 
Georgia. The action of South Carolina in appealing to Con 
gress was probably to be interpreted more as a step toward per 
suading Georgia to direct negotiations than as a bona fide resort 
to federal intervention. At any rate some two months before 
the date fixed for a hearing South Carolina took the somewhat 
contradictory step of making overtures to Georgia for direct 
negotiations. 

An act of the South Carolina legislature of March 22, 1786, pro- 
vided for the appointment on joint ballot of three commissioners 
to confer directly with Georgia about the points in dispute. ‘The 
legislature bound itself to ratify any agreement these commis- 
sioners might make provided the Georgia legislature would be 
similarly bound. Only in ease the direct conference failed should 
the governor appoint agents to represent South Carolina before 

3 Colonial Records of Georgia (Atlanta, 1901-12), XIX, Pt. 2, p. 214. 

4 Revolutionary Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1900), II, 661-62. 


5 Journals of the American Congress (Washington, 1823), IV, 529. 
6 Ibid. 
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the federal court.’ This last clause indicates that South Caro 
} 
i 


lina meant to use the federal court only as a weapon in reserve 
to induce her western neighbor to compromise. It was almost a 


vear, however, before Georgia accepted the olive branch thus 


conditionally tendered and the delay forced South Carolina to 
resume her plan of federal intervention. 

As the date drew near for the congressional hearing Governor 
Moultrie was compelled, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
late act of the legislature, to name the South Carolina agents or 
drop the case. April 18, 1786 he named John Kean, Charles 
Pinckney, and John Bull.* The Georgia legislature had appoint 
ed her agents February 13 and so whatever the real wishes of 
South Carolina were the affair bade fair to receive federal ad 
justment.° May 5, 1786, the day set for the hearing, the dele- 
gates of both states requested a delay of one week which Con 
gress readily granted.’ When the matter was again taken up 
it was again postponed at the request of both states and this 
time until the firstMonday in September.’ On that date the 
agents of the two disputants finally appeared and were directed 
by Congress to select a court according to the method prescribed 
by the Articles of Confederation.’* One week later the agents 
of South Carolina reported to Congress that the two states were 
unable to agree on the judges or the time and place of meeting; 
South Carolina, therefore, asked Congress to strike a court on 
the thirteenth — two days later. To this request Congress as- 
sented and notified Georgia accordingly.** On the thirteenth the 
agents of both states came before Congress and Georgia suggest 
ed that the agents of South Carolina were not legally authorized 
inasmuch as the legislature of that state had provided for their 
appointment only in case the direct negotiations failed; that 
South Carolina had approached Georgia on the subject but 

t Ibid., 691. 

8 Ibid., 692; Thomas Cooper (ed.), Statutes-at-Large of South Ca 

ia, 1839), IV, 753. 

*Colonial Records of Georgia, XIX, Pt. 2, p. 528. The Georgi: 
William Houston, George Walton, and William Few. 

° Journals of the American Congress, IV, 634. 

11, [bid., 644. 

12 Tbid., 691. 

& Ibid., 695. 
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Georgia had not yet had time to consider her answer. However, 
the agents concluded, they were willing to do whatever Congress 
suggested. They then proposed that Congress strike a court to 
meet in New York the first Monday in May, 1787. Congress pro- 
ceeded to strike the court but postponed the determination of 
time and place till next day.‘* The next day South Carolina 
asked that the court meet on the third Monday in March, 1786, 
but Congress, for some reasons the Journals do not reveal, final- 
ly decided on the third Monday in June, 1787, at New York.’® As 
a matter of fact the court did not meet for the reason that the 
success of the direct negotiations between South Carolina and 
Georgia made its decision unnecessary. 

For Georgia had at last, February 10, 1787, appointed her 
commissioners to meet those of South Carolina in direct confer- 
ence.'® The joint commissioners met in Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina, April 24, 1787, and after a conference of four days came to 
an agreement that was evidently intended as a compromise. The 
eastern boundary of Georgia was fixed as the Savannah, the Tu- 
galoo, and the northern branch (Chattooga) of the Tugaloo to 
its source.'’ Owing to obscure ideas of geography, the Keowee 
was thought by South Carolina to have its source farther north 
than did the Tugaloo; Georgia gained more by the compromise 
than she had even claimed. Unhappily for the historian the 
Beaufort conference did not end the matter due to another re- 
versal of front by the South Carolina legislature. 

Throughout the negotiations, indeed, the legislature of this 
state had appeared as changeable as it was energetic. It had ap- 
pealed to Congress, had made overtures for direct action, had 
resumed its case before Congress and once more had taken 
up direct negotiations. This volatile record came to a cli- 
max March 8, 1787, in a legislative act authorizing the South 
Carolina delegates in Congress to cede to the United States 
the South Carolina claim to all land between the thirty- 

14 Ibid., 696. 

15 Ibid., 697. 

16 American State Papers, Public Lands, I, 60-62. The Georgia commissioners 
were John Houston, John Habersham, and Lachlan MeIntosh. 

17 Ibid. See also Journals of the American Congress, IV, 769. The conference 


agreed to ignore the Altamaha dispute as Georgia had no instructions on that point. 
John Houston did not sign the agreement. 
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fifth parallel and the source of the southern branch (Tallulah) 
of the Tugaloo.** The Beaufort agreement the next month 

imed the northern branch of the Tugaloo as the boundary, and 
so the proposed cession would be a cession of lands acknowledged 
to be Georgia’s. Nevertheless, this highly illogical action was 
taken, the South Carolina delegates executing the deed of ces- 
sion August 9, immediately after Congress had voted unanimous 
ly against confirming the Beaufort agreement."* 

Such was the South Carolina land cession of 1787 and its back- 
cround. It is difficult to see how the cession could be justified 
either on grounds of ethics or legality. That the legislature 
voted the cession of the land while both federal and state auth- 
ority were being invoked to determine its ownership, that it com 
pleted the cession after the Beaufort convention gave the land 
in question to Georgia, that the United States eagerly accepted 
the grant under such circumstances suggest not only bad faith 
on the part of state and nation but also collusion between them. 
The last link in the long chain of unreason was added February 
29, 1788, when the South Carolina legislature calmly ratified the 
Beaufort agreement!*? At any rate the South Carolina cession 
would have as its only result the transfer to the United States 
of the dispute with Georgia in case the United States insisted on 
the validity of the cession and Georgia denied it. 

As a matter of fact Georgia seems to have treated the South 
Carolina cession with silent contempt not dignifying it even to 
the extent of a protest. Her legislature confirmed the Beaufort 
agreement January 1, 1788 and not at any time thereafter did 
she fail to assert its validity.2* February 1, 1788 the legislature 
voted to cede to the United States the claims of Georgia to all 
land west of the Chattahoochee for one hundred and forty miles 
from its mouth for certain conditions, one of which was that the 
United States ‘‘guarantee and secure’’ the Beaufort boundary. 
Congress, however, refused to accept the cession except uncon- 

‘ Cooper, op. cit., V, 5. This action followed the appeal made by Congress Aug. 


_ 


1786 to South Carolina and Georgia that they cede their western lands. 

‘Journals of the American Congress, IV, 769. Georgia was absent. The seven 
tes present and voting were Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
ware, Virginia, and South Carolina, 

Cooper, op. cit., I, 411. 

O. H. Prince, A Digest of the laws of the State of Georgia (Athens, 1837), 144. 
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ditionally and the subject was dropped.” By the Yazoo grants 
of 1789 and 1795 Georgia showed that she continued to regard 
the lands ceded by South Carolina as her own. In her constity 
tion of 1798 she specified her eastern and northern boundaries as 
named in the Beaufort agreement.” 

As for the United States, its attitude toward the South Car 
lina cession seems to have been a general condition of tranquil 
aphasia punctuated at irregular intervals by moments of acute 
remembrance. Even at the moment of extreme unction the old 
Congress had refused to guarantee or even recognize the Beau 
fort agreement, but the new Congress after March 4, 1789 ap 
peared unconscious of the fact that it had inherited from its pr 
decessor either a land cession or a boundary dispute. When the 
territory south of the River Ohio was organized in 1790 no men 
tion was made of its boundaries nor was the subject introduced 
in the act of Congress two years later regarding its govern 
ment.** Apparently by 1796 the members of the House of ki 
presentatives had no knowledge of a South Carolina cession; tli 
debates in that body on the admission of Tennessee went on the 
assumption that the new state would have the same limits as the 
territory and that the territory was identical with the Nor) 
Carolina cession. But the memory of the Senate proved mor 
vigorous: its select committee recalled the fact of a South Caro 
lina cession and asserted that the territory south of the River 
Ohio comprised that cession as well as that of North Carolina. 
The result of the Senate’s superior caution is to be seen in tlie 
phraseology of the act admitting Tennessee; the new state was 
to comprise only the North Carolina cession.**» The United 
States government in 1796 still officially regarded the South 
Carolina cession as valid. That it held the same opinion in 17! 
is indicated by the provision (in the act establishing the Missis- 
sippi Territory) for the appointment of commissioners to ‘‘ad- 
just and determine’’ with Georgia the title to lands west of th 
Chattahoochee, north of thirty-one and south of the South Car- 

22 Journals of the American Congress, IV, 834. 

23 Thorpe, op. cit., II, 791. 

24 Annals of Congress, 1 Cong., 1 Sess., 2286. 


25 Idem, 4 Cong., 1 Sess., 89. 
26 Idem, 4 Cong., 2 Sess., 2937. 
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sion.” But although the United States continued to 


m the land it refrained from establishing a government over 
s is evidenced by a petition in April, 1800, from settlers there- 
isking that the territory be given back to South Carolina so 
t an orderly government might be established. A commit 
. of the House to which the petition was referred recommended 
at the petition be granted but no action was taken. The United 
States persisted until 1802 in its attitude of asserting its claims 
out exercise of jurisdiction. 
In 1802 Georgia and the United States came to an agreement 
bout both the northern and western boundaries of the state. In 
agreement Georgia ceded to the United States all ‘‘right, 
, and claim which the said State has to the jurisdiction and 
of the land situated within the boundaries of the United 
States south of the State of Tennessee.’’ While the United 
States ceded to Georgia ‘‘whatever claim, right, or title they 
e United States] may have to the jurisdiction or soil of any 
nds lying within the United States, and out of the proper 
ndaries of any other State and situated south of the southern 
indaries of the States of Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina.’’*° Thus came to an end a dispute which had raged 
r, at least, had existed, for seventy vears. In effeet Georgia 
succeeded in maintaining the boundaries agreed upon at 
Beaufort in 1787. 
The dispute had been in the nature of a comedy filled with 


error from its inception. But it was not till a century later 


the full nature of its comiery was revealed. <A geological 
survey earried out by the United States and Georgia made it 
ar that both the northern branch (Chattooga) and the south 
branch (Tallulah) of the Tugaloo have their sources in 


rth Carolina north of the thirty-fifth parallel." Thus neither 


] 5 Cong., 1 Sess., 3719. Adams appointe 1 T mothy Pickering, O \ 
nd Samuel Sitgreaves but apparently nothing resulted. 
{merican State Pape rs, Publie Lar ds, I, 203. These pe titioners deser 
s living in the South Carolina cession, which they defined as a tract twelve 
wide between the northern boundary of Georgia and th« 
were as a matter of fact in North Carolina north of the thirty-fifth par 
Tbid., 125. 
Ibid., 126. 
Geological Survey of Georgia, Bulletin No. 42 (Atlanta, 1925), 95. As a mat- 
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by the terms of the Beaufort agreement nor by the terms of the 
cession did South Carolina have any lands to cede. The north 
ern boundary of Georgia was the southern boundary of Nort) 
Carolina. The cession was a geographical impossibility; the 
consequent boundary dispute was a dispute over a topographical] 
nonentity. The entire matter was literally a much to do about 





nothing. 
ter of fact faulty surveying has resulted in fixing the northern boundary of Georgia 
not at 35° but about one mile south of that latitude. 








THE UPPER MISSOURI HISTORICAL EXPEDITION 
By Soton J. Buck 


Popular interest in local and regional history seems to pass 
through a series of stages correlating roughly with stages in the 
settlement and general development of the region concerned. 
The pioneers are usually, though not always, too much concerned 
at first with the future to have much interest in the past. As 
time goes on, however, they naturally develop a reminiscent in- 
terest in the early days of their communities. The second gen- 
eration is likely to be bored by the reminiscences of its parents 
and by the familiar survivals and reminders of the frontier life 
that is passing away. It is only with the third and later genera 
tions that the history of a community may possses the glamour 
of remoteness, both in time and in character, which seems to be 
a prerequisite of popular interest therein. When a man’s fam- 
ily trail runs back several generations in the region in which 
he resides, he usually has at least a capacity for interest in the 
past of that region, including its more remote past prior to the 
advent of his ancestors in it; but when that trail runs quickly 
back to an eastern state or some European country, such inter 
ests in history as he may have are likely to take the same diree- 
tion. 

The last generation witnessed a great increase in both popular 
and scholarly interest in the history of the Old Northwest: the 
existing state historical agencies greatly increased their activi 
ties and their efficiency and a number of new ones were founded; 
local societies began to spring up one after another; historic 


sites were marked; and historical meetings, field days, and expe 
ditions beeame common. The ‘‘New Northwest,’’ however, that 


section of the country that stretches from the upper waters of 
the Mississippi to the Pacific along the northern boundary, was 
still too young to share to any great extent in this movement.’ 
There are indications, however, that the next generation will 


In this classification Iowa and Minnesota belong with the old rather than the 
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witness a similar flowering of historical interest in this region, 
and not the least of these indications is the Upper Missouri His- 
torical Expedition of 1925. 

Inasmuch as the railroads played a most important part in the 
settlement and development of the ‘‘New Northwest,’’ it is ap 
propriate that they should lead the way to a greater interest 
in the history of the region. The Upper Missouri Historical Ex 
pedition, although sponsored by the state historical societies of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, and the gov- 
ernors of North Dakota and Montana, was actually, as one news- 
paper man expressed it, ‘‘a modest alias for the Great Northern 
railway, which furnished and planned everything.’’ For montlis 
in advance Mr. Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, 
Mr. W. R. Mills, its general advertising agent, and their corps 
of assistants devoted large amounts of time, energy, and good 
judgment to planning and preparing for the expedition and al! 
its attendant features, with the result that no single detail that 
might add to the finish or interest of the affair was lacking. 

The invitations, which were distributed in June to thousands 
of historians, writers, public officials, and others who might be 
interested throughout the country, were an earnest of the char- 
acter of the expedition itself. Since the early history of the 
region to be visited is largely a history of the fur trade, the de- 
sign of the invitation was appropriately based on the reprodue- 
tion of a buffalo hide lashed to a framework of birch boughs and 
laid on a background of birch bark. In the openings between the 
hide and the frame and lashed to them appear eleven hoops, each 
of which contains a picture in striking colors suggesting some 
feature or incident of the days of the fur-trade, such as a port- 
aging, mackinaw boats, Mandan earth lodges, a dog travois, and 
Indian types. In the largest of the hoops, at the top, is a picture 
of old Fort Union adapted from the picture by Bodmer. ‘The 
text of the invitation, which is artistically lettered on the but- 
falo hide, invited the recipient ‘‘to attend a series of memorial 
celebrations’’ for the purpose of commemorating ‘‘the notable 
explorations and discoveries of several distinguished pathfinders 
of the Great Northwest.’’ 
new Northwest, although it is significant that effective local societies are much less 
common in those states than in Indiana and Michigan, 
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The first event of the expedition was a luncheon given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Budd at the Somerset Club near St. Paul, on July 16. 
This was followed by an automobile tour to spots of historie in- 
terest in the vicinity, such as the Sibley House at Mendota, main- 
tained as a museum by the D.A.R., and Pilot Knob, where the 
treaty of Mendota was negotiated with the Sioux in 1851. In 
connection with this tour the first of the booklets issued by the 
railroad company for the expedition made its appearance. This 
is an attractive illustrated brochure entitled An Important Visit: 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 1805, and in it is an excellent histori- 
cal map of the region around Mendota and Fort Snelling. 

On the evening of the same day the expedition left St. Paul 
on a perfectly-appointed special train of Pullmans and private 
cars carrying about seventy-five passengers. Searcely had the 
train pulled out of the station when the distribution of appro- 
priate literature began. This included facsimile reprints of the 
issues for July 14 and 27 and August 17, 1864, of the Frontier 
Scout, a newspaper published by the soldiers at Fort Union, Da- 
kota Territory; and the following illustrated booklets: Fort Un- 

n and its Neighbors on the Upper Missouri; A Chronological 
Record of Events, by Frank B. Harper (36 pages including a 
bibliography); Chief Joseph’s Own Story, reprinted from the 
North American Review for April, 1879 (31 pages) ; A Glance at 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, by Grace Flandrau (29 pages) ; 
and The Story of Marias Pass, by Grace Flandrau (23 pages). 
Mention should also be made of the artistic Program of Events, 
which contains a valuable ‘‘map showing routes of explorers and 
G. N. Ry.,’’ and of an eight page Library List of the books which 
were carried on the train and were made available to the pas- 
sengers by a librarian. 

On Friday morning, July 17, the special train stopped at the 
little station on the Mouse River in North Dakota which had 
shortly before had its name changed from Falsen to Verendrye, 
and here the first formal exercises were held. On a parked site 
near the railroad train was to be seen a great granite globe, 
which on closer inspection proved to be a monument to David 
Thompson. This monument and the site were formally presented 
to the state of North Dakota on behalf of the Great Northern 
Railway by President Budd and were accepted for the state by 








9 
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Governor A. G. Sorlie, after which papers were read on ‘‘The 
Verendryes, Discoverers of Dakota’’ by Lawrence J. Burpee, 
and ‘* David Thompson, Astronomer and Geographer,’’ by T. C. 
Elliott. A farmer’s pienic at noon was followed by a base-ball 
game and other sports, and in the late afternoon the expedition 
moved on to Minot, many of its members taking advantage of 
the opportunity provided by citizens of that place to make the 
trip of about forty miles by automobile. At Minot the evening 
was devoted to a banquet given by the people of the city in honor 
of the expedition, and among the after-dinner speakers were 
Doane Robinson, Agnes C. Laut, Lawrence F. Abbott, Stella \M. 
Drumm, and Major-General Hugh L. Scott. 

The site of old Fort Union, near the mouth of the Yellowstone 

was the scene of Saturday’s activities. The special train halted 
at the station of Fort Union, until recently known as Mondak 
from its location in Montana just across the line from North Da- 
kota; and from there the travelers were taken in automobiles a 
short distance to the site of the most famous post of the old fur 
trade days on the Upper Missouri. Here the first thing that 
met their eyes was not the remains of the fort, for there are prac 
tically none, but a village of Indian teepees. To portray the 
kaleidoscopie spectacles that ensued is beyond the power of a 
mere student of history; he can only record the principal events. 
Groups of Indians representing eleven different tribes, which 
had been assembled by the scouts of the expedition, met the visi 
tors and entertained them with a great variety of dances, exhibi 
tions, and contests; in a formal flag-raising ceremony the colors 
of France and Great Britain were successively raised and lower 
ed on a great flag pole, after which the United States flag was 
‘aised and left waving in the breeze; Major-General Scott ce- 
livered an address, which was interpreted to the Indians in their 
sign language; and representatives of the various tribes r 
sponded with typical Indian orations, which were rendered into 
English by interpreters for the benefit of the tourists. In tli 
evening three members of the expedition, Justice Pierce Butler, 
Lawrence I’. Abbott, and Mrs. Elsa Jemne,a St. Paul artist, were 
adopted into different tribes with elaborate and colorful cere 
monies.” 


2 An exceptionally good account of the celebration at Fort Union appeared in the 
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Sunday morning the special train halted at Havre, Montana, 
to enable the members of the expedition to make an automobile 
trip to the site of the battle-field where Chief Joseph and his Nez 
Pereés were defeated by General Miles in 1877. Here General 
Scott told the story of the masterly retreat of Chief Joseph and 
the ensuing battle, as he had heard it from the lips of General 
Miles and others; and Charles Smith of Havre, a participant, 
cave his reminiscences of the battle. In the afternoon the train 
noved on to Glacier Park, where headquarters were established 

one of the hotels for the next two days. 

The event of Monday was the formal dedication of a monu 
ment to Meriwether Lewis at Meriwether, formerly Bombay, 
\lontana, which marks approximately the farthest point reached 
by Captain Lewis in his exploration of the Marias River on the 

L\ back from the Oregon country in 1806. Here an impressive 

aft, designed by Electus D. Litchfield of New York, was pre 
sented to the state of Montana on behalf of the railroad by Mr. 
Budd and was accepted for the state by Governor J. I. Erickson. 
A paper entitled ‘‘The First National Exploration of the United 
States of America,’’ by Olin D. Wheeler of St. Paul was read, 
and Mr. Sidney M. Logan of Kalispell gave the dedicatory ad 
dress on ‘‘Captain Lewis’ Marias River Expedition.’’ The 
party spent the remainder of the day at Glacier Park, being 
cuests of Mr. Budd at dinner at Two Medicine Chalets. 

The final exercises of the expedition took place at Summit, 


\lontana, where the Great Northern crosses the divide in Marias 


Pass. Although the existence of this pass, the best and lowest 
f the northern passes, had been vaguely known for many vears, 
was first definitely located and explored in mid-winter of 1889 
by John F. Stevens, then a young man sent out by James J. Hill 
locate a route for his western extension and now an engineer 
world-wide reputation. At this place the railroad company 
ad erected an artistic statue of Mr. Stevens, the work of Gae 
tano Cecere of New York, and after addresses by Robert Ridg 
way, president of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
Justice Pierce Butler representing the National Geographic So 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune for August 2. The writer of the present report was 
ged to turn back at Fort Union, so that for the remainder of the narrative he 


have to rely upon information derived from others. 
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sicety, the statue was unveiled and Mr. Stevens made a brief re- 
sponse. Again the special train returned to Glacier Park for 
the remainder of the day, the special features of which were a 
reception by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Russell at their log cabin on 
Lake McDonald and a dinner given by them at one of the hotels, 
at which Irvin Cobb was one of the speakers. 

It is too soon, of course, to assess fully the results of the Upper 
Missouri Historical Expedition, but some of the more obvious 
ones may be indicated. Three notable monuments have been 
erected, and three places have been rechristened with names of 
historical significance; many prominent people participating in 
the expedition had their interest in and their knowledge of the 
history of the Northwest greatly increased; and the widespread 
publicity which the expedition received in the newspapers and 
magazines of the country will have a similar effect upon the 
reading public. The Outlook for August 12, 19, and 26 contains 
articles by Lawrence Abbott which were inspired by the expedi- 
tion; it is written up by Theodore C. Blegen in Minnesota His- 
tory for September, by Grace Flandrau in Success for Septem- 
ber, by E. F. Flynn in the Zenith (Duluth) for September, and 
by Karl D. Jenks in the Farmer (St. Paul) for August 8; and 
nearly all the August issue of the Western Magazine (St. Paul) 
is devoted to the expedition and its historical background. Most 
of these articles are illustrated by pictures, of which a great 
many were taken throughout the trip by representatives of the 
railroad and of the press. The moving-picture men also were 
much in evidence, especially at Fort Union, and the results of 
their work have received extensive showings. The expedition 
also called forth much editorial comment of a favorable char 
acter, some of which has been reprinted by the Great Northern 
in a thirty page pamphlet; and it is understood that the proceed- 
ings and addresses of the expedition are to be published in book 
form. 

That the advertising motive had an important part in the in- 
ception of the expedition is undoubtedly true, and it will proba 
bly be financially profitable to the railroad in the long run; but no 
one who has seen the officials of the company and their assistants 
working day after day in the library of the Minnesota Historical 
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Society can doubt for a moment that they have inoeculated them- 
selves with a very genuine interest in the history of the North- 

est and a desire, quite apart from any possible commercial re 
turns, to promote its cultivation. It is not surprising, there 
fore, that plans are already under way for similar expeditions in 
future years. The tentative schedule calls for a trip into the 
‘Old Oregon Country’’ in 1926, a ‘‘ James J. Hill Memorial Ex- 
pedition’’ in 1927; and a return to Fort Union for a celebration 
of the centennial of its establishment in 1928, by which date it is 
hoped that a reproduction of the old fort may have been erected 

id established as a national monument. To promote these 
and other historical activities an organization, as yet unnamed, 
was formed before the expedition broke up. 


Of this organiza 
tion General Scott is president, Justice Butler and Mr. Burpee 
are vice presidents, Miss Laut is recording secretary, and Miss 
Gertrude Krausnick, librarian of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, is corresponding secretary. 








DOCUMENTS 


JOURNALS AND REPORTS OF THE BLACK HawkK War 
Edited by M. M. Quaire 


It may be doubted whether any Indian war in American history has 
been discussed more extensively in print than the brief one waged by 
Black Hawk in the summer of 1832. Yet the final narrative of the war 
will not be written until the storehouse of manuscripts preserved in the 
archives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Washington shall be more 
systematically exploited than has been done as yet by any investigator. 
The group of documents which follows this introductory note is pul 
lished in part to illustrate this contention. Despite the work done by 
several midwestern state historical societies, and by such individual 
workers as Thwaites, Stevens, and others, and despite the host of reco! 
lections and personal narratives — oftentimes contentious — which has 
been poured forth, the true history of the war must be written in the 
light of these contemporary sources. The papers here presented wer 
copied by the writer on a brief visit to the Indian Office archives in 
January, 1925. All center, as the reader will perceive, around the 
activities of Henry Gratiot of Gratiot’s Grove, Wisconsin, who as sub 
agent to the Winnebago, and as a man of wide personal influence over 
them, played an arduous and honorable role in the war. 


Gratiot’s grove, June 30, 1852. 
Gov. G. B. Porter, 

Str, In my letter to you of the 11th of May I stated the probab! 
expenses of this sub agency for the current quarter at $400. viz: for 
provisions $50, for presents $100 and for contingencies $250. But t! 
estimate was not so large under either of the heads as the actual expenses 
have been. 

The hostile Sauks hav ng come immediately among the Winnebagoes 
has required all of my influence and exertions to preserve peace between 
the whites and the Winnebagoes. Not that I believe that my band 
indians are disposed to be hostile but the whites are so extremely sus 
picious of them that it is next to an impossibility to preserve peace A 
reference to the Journal will show this 

Although I had no funds in hand, yet, I found that to avoid increasing 
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number of our enemies. considerable expenses must b . irred 
ive el deavoured to be economieal in the expend ture, and have mac 

| but such as the nature of the case seemed to demand imperious 

Having no funds with which to pay accounts as I made them, I have 
yet got all of the bills and therefore cannot state, precisely, wl . 
amount of expenses incurred but the following is within a few 
rs of the amount viz: Provisions $310. Presents $675. Contin 
es $650 

Having no funds in hand and having never receiv’ any instr ons 

rom you, I am extremely embarrased in every sense of the word 

What I have done I did under a firm conviction of its necessity and I 

that it will receive the sanction of the government. I cannot settle 
the bills that I have made, because I have neither publick nor private 
ls with which to do it, consequently I cannot render an account at 

; tim 

[| hope to receive from you soon, a remittance or a draught on the 

of the U.S. at St. Louis, accompanied with such instructions as 
may choose to give. 

s wholy out of my power to estimate the probable expenses of the 
iency for the next quarter. It may be as much or more than is 
ured for the [one] now past, or it may |be|] much less. As they 

have been obliged to leave their cornfields on account of the presence 

Sauks, they will not make any corn, consequently a considerable 
nt ty of provisions will be required. Of the amount which will b 
ssary for presents and contingencies I can make no estimate. 
I remain, sir, yours respectfully 
Henry GRATION 
Sub-Agent. for Wennebagoes 
.S. A copy of the Journal, the talks and report of the spies accom- 
this 
(Copy 
teport of Oliver Emmell,? who with five indians was employed by 
Henry Gratiot sub Ind. agent, on the 14 inst, at the request of Gen. 
Dodge, to go and ascertain the posit‘on, strength &¢ of the hos ns 


Qn the third day after leaving Col. Hamilton’s * we arrived at Mud 


what extende 1 account of the career of Henry Grat t \ 


B. Washburne, is found in Wis. Hist. Colls., X, 235-60. 


Oliver Emmell was a Frenchman, married to a 
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lake * and there in a swamp we found a large encampment of Winne- 
bagoes, who had fled there, they said, because they had been told that the 
whites had seized their chiefs and were intending to make war on their 
nation! Their women and children are in a state of starvation living 
on grass and roots. Whirling Thunder ® and I satisfied them that they 
had nothing to fear from the Americans unless they should provoke 
it by some act of hostility. I remained one day with them and sent 
the son of Whirling Thunder into the Potawatamy country to see what 
they were doing. His report is favourable. One day we met a man 
who asked the indians why they had this man (me) with them. They 
replied ‘‘he is a Frenchman who has married among us and is as one 
of us’’. He replied that French, English, and Americans all sme!! 
alike, and we will kill him for we have determined that all who wear 
hats shall be treated as enemies. This threat I have no doubt, would 
have been carried into execution had it no[t] been for the interference 
of White Crow.* Same day two Saukees came to the tent where I was 
and at night stole my horse. Next day the Winnebagoes, fearing that 
the Saukees would certainly kill me, took my clothes from me, painted 
me like themselves and sent me and one indian forward as hunters 
While the others descended the river in canoes. We met Saukees three 
different times while I was in this disguise. My fellow hunter would 
stop and engage their attention till I could get off. 

I was frequently in sight of the camps of the Saukee which extend 
from lake Kashkenon along cat-fish river to its mouth, a distance of six 
or seven miles. I counted eighty tents. 

OuIveR EMMELL. 


Gratiot’s grove, June 27, 1832 
After Emmell had made the foregoing report, the Indians who had 


settler of the Wisconsin lead mine region. His settlement, known as Hamilton’s 
Diggings, was on the site of the modern village of Wiota. He later removed to 
California, where he died of cholera about the year 1852. See Wis. Hist. Colls., 
XII, 270-71. 

4This was the lake now known as Koshkonong. 

5‘*Whirling Thunder was man of great repute for his sagacity and wisdom in 
council.’’ E. B. Washburne, in Wis. Hist. Colls., X, 253. 

6‘* White Crow was an Indian of bad character, tall, slim, with a hawk nose, and 
with as much of a sinister look as a man could have who had only one eye. . . He 
was addicted to gambling, fighting, drinking, and other disreputable practices.’’ 
Ibid. The documents here printed present White Crow in a distinctly better light 
than one might gather from Washburne’s severe arraignment. Apparently he desired 
to be friendly with the whites and, above all, to preserve his own people from 
destruction. His village was on the shore of Lake Koshkonong. 
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companied him, thro’ their speaker, White Crow, made the following 
speech. 

White Crow said, Father, I am weary of speaking, my very lungs are 
tired, but I will speak again that my braves and white friends now 
present may hear what I have to say. 

. Father, you and this man (Mr. Cubbage’), know that when you, he 

I and our sister * were at the Prophet’s village in the month of 
April, I endeavoured to dissuade the Saukees from going up Rock 
river. But I could not succeed. When I spoke of going down to 
Rock Island to see White Beaver (Gen. Atkinson) the Saukees tryed to 
deter me from it, by telling me that the Whites would hang me. But 
| had confidence in the whites and could not be intimidated. I went. 
The White Beaver took me by the hand and told me to go home and if 
the Saukees should come into my [country], I must drive them out 
They have come and I have not been able to drive them out. They 
ame and we moved off from them, they followed,— We moved and 
moved, till they have driven us out. 

When I shook hands with White Beaver as I now do with my friend 

Col. Hamilton) he said that he was glad that my heart was good and 

my intentions pure. Altho’ much suspicion has been entertaind of us 
by many white persons, I declare before the Great Spirit, that my heart 
is good and my intentions pure. I always follow good advice. White 
Beaver told us to go home to our cornfields and hunting ground and 
there remain quiet. We did so and in a few days the Saukees came to 
us with their hands stained with the blood of your people and with the 
scalps of the slain. They told us that they had two of your sisters in 
captivity. We sent you word, and at your request we ransomed them 
and brought them to you in safety.® Father, if we had been your 
enemies should we have done that? 

Father, I have spoken to you, to Gen. Atkinson Gen. Dodge and Col. 
Hamilton. We now ask you to give us some provisions for our families, 
we have been driven from place to place, we can neither hunt nor fish, 


and we have no cornfields, our women and children are nearly exhausted. 


7George Cubbage was a pioneer settler of Mineral Point and, prior to this 
pioneer schoolmaster of Gratiot’s Grove. He appears to have been much 


ie 
in the 
confidence of Gratiot, whom he accompanied on the latter’s expedition to the Winne 
bago Prophet’s village, here alluded to. 

* The allusion is to Catherine Myott, a half-breed Winnebago woman, who was 


nfluential with the members of her tribe and also possessed the confidence of the 
whites, 


Her activities are noted further on in the present group of documents. 


*The allusion is to the resuce of the Hall sisters from captivity, discussed also 
Fy 4) 


er On in the present group of documents. 
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Give us a wagon load of provisions, we will guard it out, and send a 
hundred of our young men to guard it back. Father, our other cir. 
cumstances are extremely embarrassing, for the Saukees are almost 
as mad with us as they are with you. They have tryed almost every 
means in their power to involve us in difficulties with you. I expect 
that next they will kill some of our people, and try to make us believe 
that it was you. 

Lately when I was at their camp, I asked them what they were 
intending to do. They said that they eould not answer the question 
then, for their principal men were out for the purpose of making an 
attack on some part of the mining district. They are all to be in cam; 
tomorrow (28 in|s] t). More recently I was informed by a Saukee 
woman who came to our camp privately, that their [plan] is either, 
to break thro’ the Potawotomy country or to pass by the mouth of th 
Pickatolaky '° on their way to the Mississippi — 

Father, I think it extremely important that you should be in haste 
to strike. Tell me the very day you will be ready. My young men 
are stealing horses from the Saukees and they are stealing from us, and 
I am affraid that some of my men will be killed and we be hurryed int 
war before you are ready for our assis|t]ance. 

Father, when your army comes we want you to march between the 
Saukees and our camp, that our women, children and old men may }b 
safe while we are fighting. Then Father we will exhibit an example 
worthy the imitation of all red men we know that some Winnebagovs 
are among the Saukees. They are our brothers and sons, but they shal! 
share the fate of enemies. Fathers, Judging from the information t] 
we have acquired we are confident that the Saukees and Foxes west 0! 
the Mississippi are worse than those who are on this side. They ar 





hypocrites pretending to be friends, while, they are aiding the ope 
enemy. I think that when these are destroyed we ought to go over t! 
river and destroy them also: 

Father, when this war is over I think that I must wear a hat and coat 
like you. I have gone naked so long that I have become to be as black 
as a black Frenchman (a negro). I am tired of my mode of living. 
I must change it 


(Copy) 
A Journal of events and proceedings, with the Rock river band of 
Winnebago Indians, by Henry Gratiot sub-agent. 1832. 
This Journal should commence January Ist, but the record of 


10 The Pecatonica River. 
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ngs prior to the 17th of April was left at the sub agency o1 
rs of Rock river when I left to go to Turtle vilage And since 
ne, owing to the war, I have not considered it safe to return to 
place. The only events prior to the 17th of April which can be 


d with certainty follow: 


ry— Received intelligence that the small pox was prevailing 
ne the neighbouring tribes and had reached the Winnebagoes. and 
ey were exceedingly alarmed. I wrote to Gen. Clark at St. Louis 
‘ine matter and vaccinated about 20 indians 
2] Having been informed that the vaccine matter which | 
d on the Winnebagoes had not produced the desired effect, and 
small pox was still raging among some bands of this tril I 
ved a person (George Cubbage) to go among them and vaccinate 
my band, and all others with whom he might meet who were 
ng to be vaccinated. 
(pril 16 Received a letter from Gen. Atkinson informing me t] 
Saukees had crossed the Missisippi and assumed a hostile att 
l7 Started to go into the interior of the Winnebago nation, to 
ascertain whle|ther they are apprised of the movements or 
ntions of the Saukees or not, and to endeavour to counteract and 
vent any influence which the Saukees may have used or may attempt 
ise. — Take two white men (Joseph Morell and George Cubbage) with 
be used as expresses if necessary 
April 19 Arrived at Turtle vilage and found the indians prepar- 
y for a great religious ceremony. 
21 Gave them some presents and had a talk with them. Learned 
the Saukees had sent the wampum to them three different times ir 
irse of a few months. They say that they refused to 
ire determined to remain at peace. They wish, they say, 
r principal men to go to [the| Prophet and once more invite him and 
s band to come and live with them. I approbate this, but lest tl 
Saukees might induce them to Join in the war, | thin! 


to accompany the party 
22 ~Gave relief to two families the men of which have died of small 
In the course of our stav here Mr. Cubbage vai nated, il 


hundred persons. Sent one express Morell t nfor 


t 
/ 
~ 
“ 


ntier settlers of the apparent peaceable ( | 
rcoes. The other man (Cubbage) goes with me t r from 
e Village, named for the chief of the band, was a W re 


vy B t, Wis. 
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the Prophet’s village to Gen. Atkinson if necessary. Started With 26 
Winnebagoes. Descended Rock river about 50 miles and stopped at 
Zharro’s village '* where there was a sick man who in the course of the 
night, died. 


23— Gave some presents to the family of the deceased. Descended 
the river 60 mile to Ogees ** 
24— Descended the river 40 or 50 miles to the Prophet’s vilage."* 


I find many individuals of this band disposed to incorporate with the 
Winnebagoes and be peaceable, but the Prophet himself is very sullen, 
The Saukees are encamped a short distance below. 

25 This morning the Winnebagoes hoisted a white flag at the toy 
of the tent which we occupy. The Saukees came and took it down and 
hoisted the british flag at the end of the tent. I told them that the white 
flag was mine and demanded the reason for taking it down, — they 
replied that I might travel with a flag, but should not keep it up while 
here. I, nevertheless, ordered my Winnebagoes to raise it again. — they 
did so— and the Saukees raised theirs by the side of mine. 

They danced their war dance and exhibited evident signs of hostility, 
especially toward Mr. Cubbage. 

26— Intended to write from this place to Gen. Atkinson, but the 
Saukees are moving up the river and their hostility is so manifest, that 
I consider it would be extremely dangerous for me to ascend the river 
and equally so for Mr. Cubbage to go down without me, — and besides, 
the chiefs who came here with me, wish to go to Rock island to see Gen. 
Atkinson and wish me to go with them.*® 

27 — Arrived at Rock island and reported to Gen. Atkinson. 

28— The chiefs had a talk With Gen. Atkinson in which they declare 
their intention to remain at peace. 

29— Gen. Atkinson gave them some provisions and I gave them some 

12 This village I have been unable to identify. The distances given would 
indicate that it was not far from the northern boundary of Ogle County, Lilinois. 

13 Joseph Ogee, a half-breed, about the year 1828 established a ferry at the point 
where the Peoria-Galena trail crossed Rock River in the vicinity of modern Dixon. 
Two years later John Dixon took over the ferry, and became the real founder of the 
town which bears his name. It would seem from Gratiot’s journal that the place was 
still known by the older name. 

1#On the site of modern Prophetstown, Whiteside County, Illinois. 

15 This portion of Gratiot’s journal may profitably be compared with the more 
spectacular third-hand version of the same event given by Washburne in Wis. Hist. 
Colls., X, 254, and adopted by Frank E. Stevens, The Black Hawk War (Chicago, 
1903), 114-15. It seems apparent that the escape of Gratiot from the Winnebago 


town, so thrillingly narrated by Washburne, was an embellishment of subsequent 
tradition. 
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sents and started them up Rock river. I instructed them to get 
iny of the Prophet ’s band to accompany them as Poss ble. 
\ Detained several days by low water on the rapids of the 
\lissisippl. 
7 Arrived at Galena. 
8 Arrived at Gratiot’s grove. 
14— Received intelligence from the Four lakes that the whites were 
ng the Winnebagoes of hostile intentions. 
\t the request of Gen. Dodge employed an express (John T. Smith 
to Gen. Atkinson, and another (Charles Charlepo) to go to Gen 
iy at ior t| Winnebago." 
Went myself to the Four lakes to try to ascertain the true state of 
rs in that quarter. 
15 Arrived at Blue Mound, found about 30 Winnebagoes, gave 
provisions and presents. 
\t the request of Gen. Dodge I sent a white man (Oliver Emmel) and 
ndian (Waw-kong-kaw) to turtle vilage to try to ascertain the posi 
1 of Gen. Atkinson for the purpose of opening a communication with 
m. Sent the White Ox and two other indians towards the head of 
R river to call the chiefs of my band to meet me at the Four es 
talk. — promised them compensation for their services. 
S an indian (the Turtle’s son) to Craw fish vilage after the Man 
Eater Promised him compensation 
2 Gen Dodge and myself held a talk With Old Turt! ged 
! 100 years), Spotted Arm,’* Little Black, Silver and Man |] 
being sick was represented by his sister and daughter) ar r 
ves and Warriors.'® 
\n indian (Broken Arm’s son) came from White Crow and Litt 
Pr to inform me that they were prevented from attending t] 
nsequence of the Saukees being in their country, it being 1 ' 
! succeeded in identifying either of these mess eng 
M r’s village was on the shore of Lake Koshkonong near ‘ 
enters the lake. He is described by Mrs. Juliette A. Kk 
ice and character See Wau Bu ( 
1 Arm’s v ge was near e modern villag I ( ( 
He was prominent war chief of e Wi yg S 
Hist. Colls., X, 185-86. 
esent documents establish correctly for the fir i 
by General Dodgs and Gratiot at the ix l of t | Lak 
Colls., passim, especially X, 154 
Priest lived near Lake Koshkonong. He s i 
( , Wis. See W H Cc X, 18¢ 
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for them to watch their movements which they were doing with 200 


warriors. 
27— Returned to the Blue Mound. 
28— Held a talk with Waw-kong-kak (snake) in the presence of 


Spotted Arm, Pash-ka-non, Little Ox &e. &e.*" Learned that the Saukees 
had taken and were holding in eaptivity two white women. I imme. 
diately sent a runner to White Crow and Little Priest With a promis 
of the highest reward that should be offered, if they would bring m 
those women unhurt. 

31 Returned to Gratiot’s grove. 

June 2— An express arrived from Gen. Dodge informing me that | 
had learned that the Winnebagoes had succeeded in ransoming from the 
Saukees, the female prisoners, and that my presence there was necessary 
The same express brought back to me the letter from Gen. Atkinson, i: 
which he authorized me to offer a reward for the ransom of the captives 
I started immediatly and on arriving at Porter’s grove near Blue Mound, 
I found that the bad feeling of the whites towards the Wnnebagoes had 
been renewed, and that they had made prisoners of the whole party wh 
had brought the ransomed women. It required all of the influence o! 
myself and Gen. Dodge to appease them. I promised them horses and 
other presents propitiatory of the indignity with which they considered 
themselves treated. 

3&4— Held a talk with them in which they begged that we would 
not take nor hold in eaptivity them nor their children as the Saukees 
had our sisters. 

We discharged all of them except four chiefs and one warrior, thes 
are retained as hostages 
5— Returned to Gratiots grove with the hostages viz Whirling 
Thunder, Spotted Arm, the son of White Crow, the son of Broken Arm, 
and Big Man. 

14— On the arrival [of] Gen. Dodge, he discharges the hostages, 

2: Waw-kong-kaw, otherwise known as Little Snake, was imprisoned at For 
Winnebago at the close of the war, being held as a hostage for the surrender of 
certain of his fellow tribesmen who were charged with the commission of atrocit 
against the whites. An interesting account of his captivity is given by Mrs. Kin 
in Wau Bun, 357-63. 


Pash ka-non should be spelled, apparently, ‘‘Cash-ka-non.’’ 


Considerable sp 
lation has been indulged in over the significance of the name Koshkonong; thos 
concerned in it seem never to have heard of the existence of this chief. 

Little Ox was probably the same Indian who in 1828 was condemned to | 
at Prairie du Chien for participation in the murders at that place the preceding 
year which precipitated the Winnebago War of 1827. He was pardoned by Presiden! 


lest 


Adams. 








" 
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his request they and a White man Oliver Emmell are employed 

s to ascertain the position, strength & of the enemy. I gave them 

horses five guns and other presents as a propitation for the detention 
nsure their fidelity for the future 

Went with the spies as far as William 8S. Hamilton’s. After 

spies had left here today W aw-con-de carry a chief arrived with 

Winnebagoes who were coming in to try to ascertain what had been 


» of the chiefs and warrior that had been taken and held as host 


| endeavoured to convince him that no harm had been intended 

whites nor any sustained by the indians. After being told of 
esents which I had given them he appeared to be satisfir 

27 The spies who left here 15th inst. returned to day and report. 


Crow White Breast and others 10 in all accompany 1 m 

G them provisions and presents. 
The same spies start again on the same bus.1 
At a council held at Porter’s grove on the 3rd day of June 1832 by 
H. Dodge and Henry Gratiot Esqr. on the | part of th 


| 


I 


Whirling Thunder, White Crow, Spotted Arm, Broken Shoulder, Little 
st, Old Soldier, Swallow, and 20 brave[{s| and warriors, on the part 
W innebagoes. 
White Crow, said. Fathers, The Great Spirit hears me and | speak 
truth. Ever since I was young I have been the speaker and | alway 
the truth. 
Fathrs, We met with you at Prairie du Chine in 1829, where there 
a great many white people and indians. The indians were 
sing friends persons to attend to their interests and we selected ) 
our friends, and we took this woman (Mrs. Myotte) as our 
rpreter and we choosed Mr Gratiot as our father in the place of her 
er, who in his lifetime was our father. 
thers, In April last when we talked of going down Rock river to 


lraw our people from among the sauks, father Gratiot, another mat 


Geo Cubbage and our sister went with us. We went with a wl 
to the Sauk encampment and put the flag up at [tl top uN 
the Sauks came and hoisted the british flag and took ours down 
We were vexed at it but for fear of alarming our father and sister 


said nothing. My father and sister are here and know that what I 
say is true. When the Sauks came dancing their war dance, to where 
vere, all of our ys | warriors?] gathered around you (father Gratiot 

Vaukon or Washington Decorah, a member of the 


sin Winnebag 
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and were determined to fall with you: I went among our young me; 
and collected all of their Wampum and all they had of value, ar 
tobacco which you, (father G[r]atiot) had given me, I gave to buy 
lives, for they intended to kill you. 


a 4 


) } 
ta 


Father, When I went to Rock island White Beaver (Gen. Atkins 
shook me hard by the hand that there might be no blood attached t 


hands, he said that I had done right in coming to see him. He told 1 


to go home and have my corn planted and not interfere between 


whites and the Sauks and that I should have a clear sky and no w 


would grow in our corn fields. He told me, though that if the Sau 


should come into my country, I must drive them off. They have 
and I have not been able to drive them off. 
Fathers, when the Sauks came up the river as far as sycamore er 
they went to the Potawatamies—the Potawatamies refused to 
them and told them to go away. 


On their return they had a fight 
the whites. 


Two days before the battle ten of our young men wer 
sycamore creek and [the] Sauks insulted the son of the Dumb Har 
They wanted to take their horses but our men resisted and they vw 
near having a fight. 


Though our young men have determined n 
fight till they get orders from their chiefs. 


Black Hawk was preset 
and was the instigator of it. 


Fathers, when you sent me word that you thought I was not safe 


and ought to abandon my vilage for a while I did it immediately. 


Fathers, when you sent a request to me to go and ransom thos: 
white women, we called on all of our people who were around us 
they gave all of their wampum, trinkets and corn and we the ch 
added ten horses. The Little Priest, I 
Sauks to buy the prisoners. 


and two others went 
We soon succeeded in buying one hi 


. 
a time could not succeed in buying the other. 


After we had bought 
we demanded the other, they said no we will not give her up, wi 
lost too much blood. We will kill ** her. 


| 
We told them if you 
give her up we will raise the tomahawk and take her. I had a ho 


which you father (Gratiot) gave me, it was the last horse that I h 
I told [them] that I would give them that horse to obtain the prisoner 
At sun down they gave me the girl and I gave them the horse. 

The Little Priest [took] one of the girls and I took the other and p 


J 


them on horses. A Sauk came and as we were about to start al 


attempted to cut off the hair of one of the girls, I caught his hand 


prevented him, but allowed him afterwards to eut a small lock. 1! 


i 
23 The word appears to have been first written as ‘‘keep,’’ and subs 
changed by the journalist to ‘‘kill.’’ 








sters were very much effected and my young daughter eried t 
these white sisters so dis resseqd ur vo! n vb rl ( Ss iror 
Sauks and gave them Chese sisters will tell you that we ma 


Ist em better our blankets are wor ! ! 
I tryed to please and comfort ther | IS 
our mode of living and could not 
re are our two sisters we bring them here ar ve 1 their | 


ees intended to kill them. and now Fathers tl 
is that you will not put us or our el ren in tl 
se white sisters were. We have brought them to 


that we are friends to the Americans 
ne 4, Couneil met at 8 o’clock 

‘ I Di age the n address¢ d the indians 
Our Friends the Winnebagoes, we sent you a message from the Four 


s asking you to procure if possible the fema 


ey of feeling than you have done on this on 
1 deserve the highest reward offered by Gen. Atkins for this 
ortant service We have advised vou to leave that part ¢ 7 
try occupied by the Sauks You say that the Sauks hay ve! 
1 Your situation is a dangerous one. The Sauks remaining e 
1 so near you and selling horses to them for cash taken from 


ple murdered by the Sauks will be considered by us as aiding 
ssisting them to continue the war against us W lvise } 
ng your families immediately within the range of our settlemet 
mmunication between vou and the Sauks may be cut off; otherwise 
spicion will rest upon you. The lives of your people are in danger 
government of the U.S. is about to engage the Menomo1 d 
: iS auxiliaries in the war against the Sauks They wv b 


n a few days and it will be difficult to diser ! 


ng but death and destruction await them faith to all treaties 


governed by none of the Just prineiples which regulate 


ne nation with another covered with the blood of their own agent *4 
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who had been selected by their Great father the president, to attend 
to all of their wants and who had been [u]niformly kind to them — the 
Sauks have abandoned their nation and country They hope to coll 
the disaffected, restless, and discontented of the Winnebagoes Pott 
watamies and Kickapoos and to subsist by murdering and robbing our 
people. How can our government make a treaty with them. WI! 
pledge can they have from the Sauks that they will be faithful to any 
engagement they may make with us. Justice sound policy and th: 
example which has now become necessary to give us a lasting pr 
with all nations of indians with whom we have treaties render it ne 
essary that this band of Sauks should be exterminated: like the pirates 
of the sea, the hand of every man should be against them They ar 
the enemies of mankind. 

Here a number of questions were propounded to them which 
answered satisfactorily. 

White Crow then said. Fathers. What I am now going to say to v 
I do not know whither it is right or wrong. I want your advice. Th 
Sauks wish us to give them a piece of land, and we are willing to lay 
them off a piece on the prairie, and when they go to it, we will tell y 
where they are and you may do they [them] as you please. Teil us 
this right or wrong. 

Fathers, It is a custom with us when one of our friends die to se! 
something to enable us to mourn. One of our men Shee-o-Shook lost his 
wife and he sold a horse to a Saukee, We did not know that it was 
wrong. But you tell us that it was, and we hand you the money father, 
(Dodge). Fathers you invite us to come and stay with you and w 


will do so till this business be settled: I will bring in those of my band 


who speak Winnebago all others may come or not as they please, I have 
got them from among the Sauks and have nothing more to do wit! 
them. Fathers the Pottawatomies, ottawways and Chippeways are as 
one people We have had a talk with them. The Ottaways and Chipp: 
ways have already removed to their agent and we will do the same. We 
will abandon our country and give it up to the Sauks in order that 
the whites may come and kill them. Altho’ our blood is among them, 
we will submit to any that you may direct. Fathers, when we bought 
the two prisoners, the Sauks told us that if we brought them to the 
whites, we should all be put in Jail, we told them we were coming 
among our friends and had nothing to fear 

Fathers, You are now wr'ting to our Great father the president. We 
wish you to tell him that we shall withdraw entirely from our country 
untill this war is ended, but in so doing we shall lose all our corn. We 
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raise nothing when the country is cleared of the Sauks, we shall 
turn to our vilages but shall have nothing to eat. Ask our Great 


Father to give us something for our women and children 
Gen. Dodge then said to them 
My friends you ask me if it would be right to give the Sauks an 
‘ampment on your ground where we could surround them. I answer 
when any people come on your ground and drive you from your 
wes you have a right to kill them. The Sauks are a band of rena 
gades and outlaws who should be killed wherever they are found. The 
government by their war chief Gen. Atkinson is going to employ the 
Sioux & Menominees against the Sauks and my advice to you is to Join 
and kill and plunder the sauks to renumerate yourselves for the losses 
you have sustained by them. But I will send Gen. Atkinson this talk 
and he will tell you what to do. We have 2000 mounted men and all 


people of this country to move against them. 





White Crow said, Fathers if you give us permission [we] will raise 

the tomahawk and Join the other red skins. We think that the red 
skins should be on one side and the white on the other side of the Sauks 
and both strike at one. Then we will shew you whither we are soldiers 
or not. 
Note. The money that the indian handed to Gen. Dodge was counted 
and found to be 40$ It was then given to H. Gratiot sub agent, and 
the indians were told that it was for their use They desire that a horse 
may be bought with it and given to him who sold his 

At a council *° held at the head of the Four Lakes on the 26th day of 
May, 1832, by Gen. H. Dodge commanding the militia of Iowa county 
and Henry Gratiot Esqr. sub indian Agent, on the part of the United 
States: and the following chiefs, to wit: Old Turtle, Spotted Arm, 
Little Black, Silver, and Man Eater (Who being sick was represented 
by his sister and daughter), with their Brave and Warriors, on the 
part of the Winnebago Indians, the following ‘‘talk’’ was held. 

little Black. Fathers, you have come to see us, and we wish to hear 
good advice. 

(ren. Dodge then addressed they [them] as follows: My Friends, Mr. 
Gratiot, Your father, and myself have come to have a Talk with you. 
Your having identified us as your friends when you sold your land to 
the United States assures us that you will not now suspect us of deceiving 
you. 

2>The portion of these proceedings which pertains to the speech of General 
ige has been published long since by Wm. R. Smith, History of Wisconsin (Madi 
son, 1854), I, 416-17. 
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The Sauks have shed the blood of our people. The Prophet and, 
we are told, one hundred of your peple have united with Black H 
and his party. Our people are anxious to know in what relation J 
stand towards us, whether as friends or enemies. Your residence } 


‘ 


so near our settlements, it is necessary and proper that we should 


plicitly understand from you, the Chiefs and Warriors, whither o 
you intend to aid, harbour, or conceal the Sauks in your country, 
to do so will be considered by us as a declaration of war, on your | 
Your great American Father is the friend of the Red Skins, he wis 
to make you happy. your Chiefs who have visited Washingto: 
know him well: he is mild in peace but terrible in war, he will 

no people what is not right, and he will submit to nothing wrong 
power is great he commands all the Warriors of the American } 
and if you strike us you strike him. If you make war on us y: 


\ 


have your country taken from you, your annuity money will | 


feited, and the lives of your people lost. 

We speak the words of truth and we hope they will sink deep in | 
hearts. The Sauks have killed eleven of our people and wounded 
Our people have killed eleven of the Sauks; there was but a 
detachment of our people engaged; when the main body of our ar: 
appeared the Sauks run. The Sauks have given you bad counsel. 
tell you lies and no truth. Stop your ears to their words they 
that death and destruction follow them. They want you to unite 
them: wishing to place you in the same situation with themselves. 

We have told you the consequences of uniting with our enemi 
hope, however, that the bright chain of friendship will cont 
broken and that we may travel the same road of friendship under a 
sky. 

We have always been your friends. we have always said that 
would be honest and true to your treaties. don’t let your 


deceive us. So long as you are true and faithful, we will ext 


Lf 


hand of friendship to you and your children. 


little Black. Fathers, I am extremely glad to see you, and so 
of the Chiefs and Braves that are here, and what you see here repr 
the whole nation. Fathers, what you have heard of us is from 


tongues and what you have heard of Man Eater is false. Man E 


ic 


is sick, but he has sent his sister and daughter here to speak for 


Fathers, since I first knew yon, I have always listened to your e 
and did what you told me. My Fathers: the Great Spirit has sent 


both here. You have taken me by the hand and you have held 


in yours. We hope, in the name of the Great Spirit and all our w 











Iren, t | will hold ee 
vou not shake us off 
| rs | or notl y | S ! ( 
} | n hanging vn lately | | 
s been blown ntiz Vv al I rn « bu 
rn our rs trom it i when oo} t r is 
nad tl wind does not blow rathers, \ n | speal I sp t 
Chiefs and Braves here; it 1s tl t] . ind 
vy you that I speak truly, I have b ht t r from Gen 
n coneerning the council which he | vith W ng I] ! 
Cre nd three Winnebago met 
rs ir yvoung n 1 do not travel mucl | t! I th 
s, and afraid that they would be mist n f Sauks | your 
My Fathers, we wish you to give us a pa] t] which 
Atkinson gave us, that we may show it to the wl sw m t 
hey may know that we are friends and for ] 
lrmés si My Fathers, I take you by the har sk 


pity us: Iam old and shall soon leave this world S eave 
dren to your eare Fathers, we are now planting corn and we 


roops to come among us [for we are your Ir s« 


tle Black. My fathers, we have been advised to leave our country, 


have not listened to it We consider you as our friends and we 


say they are liars and we wish you not to 
see us and you will find that we have told you the 
My Fathers the Great Spirit hears 1 Witt t 


the truth I have always listened to the f my ithers 
I we have nothing to do with tl] Sat Wi o not visit 
neither do they visit us We are displeased v them for they 
|! our father and sister, if they had killed them we should have 


the tomahawk long ago Fathers we have buried our tomahawks 


leep in the ground and in the sky our fires burn clear and we 
them to burn with the fires of the whites. Fathers our Women and 
¢ men will be glad to hear what you have told us today r now 


will not be afraid to p 


ant corn and hunt 


above is a true copy of the ‘‘Talk’’ held with indians at Bhur 
Signed H. Gratiot sub-agent Ind 


est W. W. Woodbridge Ajt & ea 
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Indian Talk, held at the Blue Mound by certain Winnebagoes, 
dressed to Gen. H. Dodge and H. Gratiot Sub Ind. agent, on the 28 
of May 1832 

Waw-cong-kaw. Fathers, at Prairie du Chien, we took you by 
hand that you might open for us a clear way. When you came her 


was alone and what I told was true and now you see before |you} o 


chiefs and Braves of the nation and their words are the same th 

spoke to you on that day. Fathers the Great Spirit hears me. | 

very sorry that your children have been kilied. Before these wi 

Sauks came among us my heart always felt well, for | remembered w 
you had told me. But now I know that they have come to extingu 
our fires, stain our ground with the blood of the white men and 

us in trouble. 

Fathers, our tomahawks have been buried, but ours is near us, We s! 
Fathers, I am sending my wife and children to the Wisconsin for safet 
And I think that Mr Brigham *° and his people are in danger and you 
my Fathers ought to send them away to a stronger place, for the S 
are not far off. Fathers, I am not accustomed to speak in council, 
Speakers are White Crow, Whirling Thunder and Little Priest 
are now with the Sauks to try [to] get [them] to go away from 
towns. Fathers we are in need of powder and lead 

Snake from the Wisconsin. Fathers, | have been at Washington 
and have shaken hands with our Great Father, he said ‘‘My chi 
listen to me and I will make you happy. Put down your tomahawk, 
if any nation raise the tomahawk on you I will e{hjastise them. | 
make a law that will keep the tomahawk buried.’’ Fathers, the tom 
hawk has [been] raised against us four times, seven of our people h 
been killed by the Sauks My own granddaughter was killed and | 
to pieces by them, and yet no chastisement 

Fathers, you know that but yesterday, as it were, there were 
drawn between all nations, and now you see the Sauks are sp lling )! 
on our land, my tomahawk is not raised, but if you say that I may r: 
it, it shall soon be raised. I am going away and I wish you to giv 
a paper for each of our vilages that the whites who come there maj 
that we are friendly. 

Silver, Father, you have always recommended to us to be quiet 
we have been so. All of our chiefs braves, and young men want 
door always open to them. They desire nothing more anxiously 
they desire peace. Fathers, I now notify you that the Sauks are on 
26 Ebenezer Brigham settled in the vicinity of Blue Mounds in 1827, and 


commonly regarded as the first permanent white settler of Dane County, Wis: 
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where our women and children are making corn. wi 


? 


ned that they shall not remain there Fathers, My people 


my return, they expect me to carry your words to them. 
early in the morning We have now two hundred men 
» movements of the Sauks We are very much in want of 


[his talk was in the presence of Spotted arm, Cashkanan, 


who-ealls, One Horn and twenty-seven warriors 


LETTERS OF JAMES RORERTSON AND DANIEL Siri 
Edited by Artuur P. WuiItTaKer 


The letters of James Robertson and Daniel Smith published herewith 
full of interest for students of the history of the American West 
the end of eighteenth century. A discussion, in the September issue 
this Review, of their connection with the Spanish intrigue in Ten 
‘ disclosed, among other things, that not all guile and subtlety were 

he side of the Spaniards. Smith’s letter also throws a s‘de-light 
Coldwater expedition of James Robertson (1787), and indicates 
existence of commercial relations between Kaskaskia and Cumber 


. 4 
| 
i 


André Fagot, mentioned in Smith’s letter, was a merchant and militia 
flicer at the Spanish post of Ilinoa.* As early as 1778 he visited New 
Orleans, bringing bills of exchange from the Illinois on Oliver Pollock.’ 
t the time of his visit to Cumberland in 1789 he wrote Miré 


rming him of the activities of the British agent Conolly in Ken 
ky. In 1792 Fagot was again made the envoy of Cumberland to 
siana, and again he combined business with diplomacy. From 


h Robertson, who had appointed him his agent to recover a debt, 


il 
got brought a letter introducing ‘‘Mr. Fargo’’ to Governor Gayoso 
‘‘a Gentleman of integrity and in high esteem amongst the 
ricans.’’®> James White also wrote Gayoso, mentioning separatist 


ng in Cumberland, referring him to the bearer, Fagot, for further 


f Natchez as 


is mentioned by W. A. Provine in ‘‘ Lardner Clark, N 
.’’? in Tenn. Hist. Mag., III, 28-50, 115-33. 


168-70. 


ad 
idé 
the September issue of this REVIEW, p. 


ipeles Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba (mss. in the Archive 


n), Legajo 2370, Oliver Pollock to Bernardo de 
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details, and suggesting that Fagot be employed as an information agent 


In the fall of the same year it was reported that the frontiersmen of 
Cumberland attributed a recent attack by a formidable body of Creek 
and Cherokee to the machinations of Fagot. The writer explained t} 


Fagot, enraged because the Cumberland settlers had compelled him to 
pay his debts there, had told Carondelet that the Americans were raising 
a force to attack him, and had thus induced Carondelet to instigate t} 
Indian attack as a diverson.’ 

prol 
ably the one which, together with letters from Gardoqui to Goverr 
Johnston of North Carolina and Anthony Bledsoe of Cumberland, 
found in the State Records of North Carolina, XXI, 464-65. All thy 
letters are dated April 18, 1788. 


The letter from Gardoqui to Robertson which Smith mentions is 


JAMES ROBERTSON TO GOV. MIRO ® 


Miro district. Nashville on Cumberland River 
January 29 1789 
SIR, 
Being informed a 
that the Inhabitants of Kentucky and this country were raising Troops 
for the purpose of invading the Spanish settlements on the Mississip; 
| have to assure you the report was entirely false and that the Inhalt 
tants of these countries so far from endeavouring to create any 
turbance in that quarter earnestly wish to take every step in their pov 
to cultivate the friendship of the subjects of his most Catholie Majest 
We have likewise had accounts of a similar nature that the Spania! 
were encouraging the Indians to make war on us and furnishing t! 
with Ammunition for that purpose which together wth the stoppag 
of trade has occasioned much murmuring and uneasiness among t! 
common people; but am happy to hear that trade is in some measur 
opened and hope for the future such reports which only tend to er 
Jealousies and uneasiness will not be credited by either; as they chietl) 
come from persons whose ill conduct has obliged them to fly and w! 
think to ingratiate themselves by such Stories. 
Every thinking person in this Country is fully convinced it is our 
6 Papeles de Cuba, Leg. 41, Gayoso to Carondelet, Natchez, July 18, 1792, N 
127, enclosing as Document No. 8 a copy of a letter in English from James Whit 
to Gayoso dated Davidson County, June 1, 1792, 
7 Idem, Leg. 42, Gayoso to Carondelet, Natchez, Jan. 10, 1793, No. 6, reserva la, 
enclosing a copy of a letter in French without direction or signature, dated Kas 
kaskias, Oct. 16, 1792. 


8 This letter, with its postscript of Feb. 18, is from the Papeles de Cuba, Leg 


~ 








Smit] 41] 


IT, Ne Le tte rs of Jame S Rohe rtson and Dante 


on good terms if possible with troops in possession of the 
designed the whole western 


JAMES ROBER1 


st to be 
th of Mississippi. Nature seems to have 
ntry to be one people. 
| Indians still continue hostilities in some measure and have heen 
hlesome in the course of last Summer. I should esteem it the great 
bligation if your Excellency would recommend peace with this 
ntry to those Nations under your influence 
| should be happy if you would favour me with an answe: 
And have the honour to be Your most obed't hun Slew 
ON 


February 18" 1789 
Being disappointed in sending this before I have now an opportunity 
transmitting it by Cap" John Bosley my son in law who is desirous 
seeing that Country with a view of settling there after going to the 
rthward to adjust his business. I beg the favour of your Excellency 
grant him a passport to remove his family and Effects if the Country 
ves agreeable to him and should be happy it might include myself 


[ should think proper to remove. 


mily wee. if 
lhe last Assembly of North Carolina have established a district inelud 


hese Settlements and appointed Daniel Smith Esq’ Brigader General 


I am with the greatest respect Your Excellency most Obed 
JAMES ROBERTSON 
1 re ssed : | His Excellency the Governor ot Louisiana 
fav’ by Cap™ Bosley ° 


DANIEL SMITH TO [GOVERNOR MIRO OF LOUISIANA]! 
ntleman with 


s will be delivered to you by Mr. Andrew Fago, a G: 
It would be 


Thi 

hom I have had an acquaintance ever since the Year 1785 

ating him with injustice If I did not acknowledge him to have very 
» from Orleans to 


great merit. He seems desirous to commence a trad 

s Country and I shall feel myself happy in his suecess. This Country 
been much harassed by the Savages; it [?] would have been much 
From the high idea he has of your humane 


re profitable trading to it. 
sposition he thinks you would do everything you consistently could 
I would not be supposed to enter 


restrain these savage incursions. 
tain a thought you would deviate in the least from instructions you may 
’ is stricken out 


Originally ‘‘favd by Mr. Irwin,’’ but the name ‘‘Mr. Irwin’ 


nd **Capts Bosley’’ is written underneath. 


From Papeles de Cuba, Leg. 196. 
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receive from the Court of Spain, But from a letter from Mons. Gard 
to Col. Robertson (an Officer of this Country) it appears plain 
Catholie Majesty wishes us to have peace, and truly it endears him n 
to this Country. 

Mons. Fago had a Factor who imprudently and contrary to his pr 
cipal’s orders carried a boat load of Goods up the Tenasee river 
traded with Indians at open war with this Country. On an expedit 
being carried from this Country against these Indians this f 
unfortunately fell and his goods were taken much to the loss of 
Fago. I own it would be a singular pleasure to me, if he could now 


so successful as to recover that loss. 
We have very great confidence in Mr. Fago and beg leave to refer your 


excellency to him for an particular intelligence. 

We have honoured our district with your Excellency’s name — from 
which I write, and I should look on myself as much honoured by a 
Correspondence from you 

I am Sir With much respect Your Excellencys Hu’® Serv' 
Dan' SITE 
Miro District March 11" 1789. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. Vol. VI, The 


War for Southern Independence. (New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1925. vii, 645 p. 8 maps.) 

A new volume of ‘‘Channing’’ is an unalloyed pleasure to all inter- 
| in American history save only the reviewer. The successive vol- 
s of a standard, comprehensive work which reveal such consistency 

‘+hnique, in plan and view point, in omissions and inclusions — in 
9 so to speak ; and sustained vigor of presentation leave the reviewer 
the later volumes little that is new to say. The present volume in all 
se respects quite equals all that Professor Channing has given his 
lers the right to demand. Perhaps the most obvious recourse of the 
ewer would be a critical comparison with James Ford Rhodes’ 
tment of the same period, 1850 to 1865. But the contrasts of plan 
purpose make such a comparison unfair and unprofitable; it would 
the comparison of five volumes to one, of 2699 pages to 636. It would 
so be the comparison of a necessary, careful, perhaps final study of 
er superficial aspects of polities and the war, with a real history. 
The ‘‘War for Southern Independence’’ (perhaps the happiest title 
much-named struggle) begins with the close of the Mexican War 
ends with the collapse at Appomattox and the assassination of 
in. A real unity and a steady march to the dramatic climax is 
red through the author’s conviction that secession was desired or 
estly considered by a powerful and very able group of leaders in 
wer South in 1849 and 1850. The first half of the volume traces 
rystalization of two divergent nationalities and their growing 
ty down to 1861; four later chapters on non-military problems of 


‘period reduce the space given to the war itself to some 220 pages, 


tle more than a third of the volume. As in the earlier volumes the 
em of limited space is met by the ruthless exclusion of what the 


thor regards as less essential rather than by a cramping condensation 


viously in a period of such complexity and bewildering cross cur 


he criteria for inclusion and exclusion are a primary problem, 
quite obviously no eriteria (but his own) will completely satisfy 
thoughtful student. For example, personally, I miss a fuller recog 
on of the survival of the frontier resentment of national interference 


what appealed as a local problem as one explanation of the support 
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of the planter aristocracy by the non-slave-holders, and a more sym 


thetic attitude toward the clash of sentiment and real interests in 
border states. But a careful re-reading convinces me that the 
omissions of what scholars would agree were essential is a short 01 
that most of what I demand is there — but not so heavily underse 

Not that some of the omissions are not a bit breath-taking. The 
patience with mere party polities and politicians, with the minor tact 
of the sectional struggles in Congress preceding the Compromise of 18: 
(the Wilmot Proviso is not mentioned), and following the Lecompt 
fight is certainly refreshing and historically sound, if sometimes carrie 
rather far. More open to question is the impatience with the issues 
constitutional interpretation, which seem to the author the busi: 
the lawyer, not of the historian, and essentially superficial. He | 
fast to his thesis of the growth of two distinct nationalities based 
underlying economic and social differences, stimulated in the S 
by a ruling elass of unusual political ability and sectional self-consei: 
ness. 

Professor Channing holds no brief for either side nor do mor 
judgments appeal to him as the business of the historian. Claims 
racial homogeneity or racial superiority by the South are treat: 
more ruthlessly than the older assumption that opposition to slavery as 
an institution was as important a motive to vote for Lincoln as the desi: 
to make politically effective the northern majority and the demand { 
a more vigorously nationalistic government by that rapidly develo) 
section. The South is to be criticized not for its bid for indeper 
but for its lack of ability or willingness to face the facts. It should } 
decided in 1850 either to accept the inevitable, to relinquish a minorit 
control of the government, and, abandoning its aggressiveness, to defe1 
slavery in the cotton belt where it was for a time at least firn 
entrenched, or to make its bid before the handicaps were impossible 
the North aroused. At last Stephen A. Douglas has justice done |! 
in a standard history, and Jefferson- Davis perhaps more than just 
Throughout there is the attitude of mind of a detached contemporar 
observer, seeking underneath the turmoil the real currents of pu! 
opinion and their bases. In this connection the liberal use of pamp! 
material is notable. 

In this period of growing interest in the definition of history and 
proper philosophic classification, Professor Channing’s concept of 
field of knowledge is well worth noting. His remarks, on pages 352 | 
384, on the importance of economie, sociological, and psychical influences 
in history and how they are to be evaluated should be read by ever) 
student of history. To him history is a synthesis of the conclusions 
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ille d social sciences { ] suspect he would repudiate the phras ol 


logy, 
s work proves the point). More particularly, the book throughout 
ils the firmest grasp on another characteristic distinguishing history 
the related subjects, that it deals with individuals, not with groups 
r all, one of the strongest impressions left on the reader is that the 
ven more perhaps than the earlier volumes, has personality, that 


thor had joy in the making and has written much of himself into 


‘his combination of sound technique and scientific interest with 


¢ interest of presentation in itself justifi 


es the terms ‘‘disti 


‘distinguished.’’ 


JONAS VILES 


ry of American Idealism. By Gustavus Myers. (New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1925. viii, 9-349 p. $3.) 
‘Where there is no vision the people perish.’’ This warning of the 
Hebrew age has been often repeated in many ages and to many 
les. But in reading this book of Mr. Myers one gets the impression 


t in America, from colonial days to the present, there have been plenty 
eaders that have embodied their visions of democratic ideals and 
is into the realities of laws and established practices and view-points. 
‘e have portrayed to us the growing, expanding idealism of America 
colonial days; we are confidently assured in the epilogue that 
rica, Which has been the most idealistic of nations, still has an ideal- 
impetus that will yield continued and more lofty achievements. 
mes the narrative becomes fascinating, sweeping one along, arousing 
ne’s pride in the attainments of his native land. It is a book that all 
Americans ought to read seriously; it will arouse not only an apprecia- 
f our past contributions, but also an interest in further constructive 


the earlier chapters there is an account of America’s achievement of 


is liberty, the separation of church and state, the federal pro- 

nm of religious tests as a qualification of office (with a disapproving 
tement of the Know-Nothing and Ku Klux Klan movements), the 
il struggle for freedom of the press, the overthrow of monarchy, 
establishment of a mildly democratic government by 1789, and the 
extensions of political democracy in the last century and a third. 

i his account of the struggle against social aristocracy the author shows 
the Americans eliminated class distinctions, abolished titles, primo- 
ture, entailing of estates, and extended the suffrage to all men and 
men. One wishes, however, that in pointing out the democratic ideal 
the principle of rotation in office, some emphatic comment might also 


have been made on the evil consequences of this custom. In the chapters 
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devoted to education our pride is aroused in the American idea that a 
political democracy necessitates an educated electorate, which has resulted 
in the establishment of a public school system, with compulsory attend. 
ance, the wise system of federal and state allotment of public lands 
for the support of public schools, state universities and colleges, 
creation of normal schools to train competent teachers, and school and 
public libraries so that all may have access to the cultural heritage 
the ages. There is a well-balanced treatment of America as the haven 
of the oppressed emigrants from all countries, with the consequent prob- 
lem of Americanization, and the restriction in late years of immigration, 
undertaken not in a selfish way, but in fear that our assimilative ability 
and therefore our ideals would be weakened if immigration were not 
curbed. In the account of the struggle against slavery there is a cle 
statement of the economic destructiveness of the institution and 
immorality of our Mexican War, an aggressive act to extend the field 
slavery. The chapters on the democratization of art and musie shoy 
how there has been a conscious effort to free these subjects from 
European influence and the patronage of the wealthy, bringing them 
closer to the demands of the great mass of people. America’s part 
liberating Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands from Spanis 
misrule, and our lavish efforts to educate our charges for self-government 
is portrayed in an appreciative way, as is especially shown in the account 
of the surprise and scorn manifested by the older nations when 
altruistic policy was announced. Although nothing is stated about ou 
broadly constructive ideal of the Open Door Policy in China, Mr. My 
indicates our altruism in remitting indemnities to Japan and China, 
though in this latter connection there is a misstatement. We did not 
remit ‘‘to China the full indemnity of about $25,000,000 . . . for 
loss of American life and damage to American property during | 
Boxer uprising.’’ After paying the claims of our nationals about $10),- 
000,000 were left, and returned to China. 

America’s part in the World War is portrayed in the spirit of war- 
time hysteria, the whole blame of the war being laid to German militar- 
ists and the Kaiser, in spite of the recent writings of Fay, Gooch, Lore- 
burn, Montgelas, Barnes, and others, and not withstanding the remark 
of Lloyd George made in December, 1920, when he admitted that he 
had revised his war-time views, saying ‘‘No one at the head of affairs 
quite meant war at that state [before August 1,1914]. It was something 
into which they glided, or rather staggered or stumbled, perhaps through 
folly.’’ (London Nation and Athenaeum, 31:758). However, all tha! 
aside, an American can be pardoned for feeling that the war aims of 
the United States as uttered by President Wilson in his numerous stat' 


— 
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iments, public addresses, and the Fourteen Points were infinitely 

re lofty and idealistic than those of any of the European belligerents 

se war ideals were embodied in the Treaty of Versailles. To be sure, 

League of Nations Covenant is largely an American ideal, and although 

s in part maintained as a punitive institution to keep the vanquished 

ler control, America’s staying out of the League is not based on 

h opposition but on other more selfish considerations. Mr. Myers 

nts out America’s historic and idealistic interests in the peace move- 
ent, the World Court, and the League of Nations idea, but shows how 
he inevitable reaction came after the war-time enthusiasm had vanished. 
Although we did not enter the League, our idealism was manifested in 
our participation in the general European and Near East Relief and 
the ealling of the conference on the limitation of armaments 

In the final chapter, on the ‘‘Curbing of Plutocracy,’’ there is a state- 
ment of the various efforts of the federal government to curb monopoly ; 
the democratic idealism of the nation is indicated in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the income tax amendment, compulsory publicity for campaign con- 
tributions, popular election of senators, and the demand for popular 
election of federal judges. 

Although this is a work for popular reading one wishes that there had 
been references to more sources and that there were appended refer- 
ences for further study. An index would have enhanced the value of 
the work. 

C. C. EcKHARDT 


A History of the Foreign Policy of the United States. By Randolph 
Greenfield Adams. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
xv, 490 p. $3.50.) 

This is an unusually good first volume. Dr. Adams intended to epi- 
tomize the results of recent research in our foreign policy and he has 
made his work an appeal to the general reader that many more mature 
writers might envy. The book is a well-written, well-printed volume of 
less than 500 pages, presenting in clear, vigorous style the salient points 
of a century and a half of our diplomacy. Nearly half of the text con- 
cerns itself with the last thirty-five years — another point that will com- 
mend itself to the average reader. The maps are clear, graphic, and 
simplified to the limit. One can tell at a glance what they are supposed 
to represent. In the one on page 50, it may be noted, the River Iber- 
ville is wrongly joined directly to the Mississippi. One will also find 
portraits of seven leading diplomats, five of whom belong distinctly to 
the less familiar class, so far as portraiture is concerned. Both maps 
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and portraits seem essential to the completeness and attractiveness of 
book. There is an impressive list of citations to monographs and m 
zine articles. This will impress the casual reader and gratify 
who are thus cited. Possibly, in a few cases, an examination of thi 
may show too little care in following the studies mentioned or the s 
on which they are based, but the present reviewer believes that such 
are few. 

In such a work as this, no two authors, not to mention crities, 
agree upon a plan of procedure. Should one merely narrate ever 
attempt to trace a policy? Should one emphasize the areas affect: 
the nationalities directing the policy? Should one keep the time ele? 
closely in view or preferably follow a few broad topies? Whe 
chapters number only eighteen and the sub-divisions sixty-nine, 
variety in method of treatment is possible. The author adheres 
chronological order for the first seven chapters, although one notes t} 
the Louisiana Purchase is reserved for treatment later on. At the 
chapter he has brought the narrative to the end of the second war 
Great Britain. The events of the next hundred years are er 
under eight topics, comprising as many chapters, and then three n 
chapters, the last of which bears the suggestive title ‘‘An Unfir 
Story,’ complete the narrative. A ‘‘Bibliographie Essay’’ and 
of the Secretaries of State to 1924 form material for two short 
dices. 

The chapter headings are sprightly and frequently determi: 
Witness his ‘‘ Drifting into a Useless War’’ with reference to our 
contest with Great Britain. He is equally sure of himself when | 
cusses —as he frequently does—that dangerous but indefinab 
ject ‘‘economie imperialism.’’ Many will differ with him in his 
pretations, but the number of positive errors is not great. It n 
well to note that Charles Pinckney as well as Rufus King had a 
obtaining a copy of the Treaty of San Ildefonso (p. 140). Calhow 
not Upshur gave the promise of protection to Texas, while neg 
were under way for its acquisition (p. 161). One would hard); 
Poinsett’s mission to Mexico ‘‘a burst of enthusiasm,’’ in behal! 
republic after the long delay and the political intrigues that 
eeded it (p. 189). Rush should be reported in the text (p. 21 
is in the appendix (p. 446), as only ad interim Secretary of Stat 
haps forthcoming studies will show that Germany was not so recal 
about arbitration in 1902 (p. 292), as we have been led to believe. | 
elements than decency entered into the payment of th 
millions to Columbia (p. 290). Secretary Hughes was naturall) 


sted in the project to form a union of Central American repu 
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1921, but not greatly instrumental in the project, either for good or 
evil (p. 306). Dr. Adams uses dates too sparingly and not always 
wurately. The significant revolt in Panama occurred in 1903, not the 
vear before (p. 288). The failure to give the date of San Martin’s 
crossing of the Andes makes a jumble of that leader’s campaign (p. 173). 
Incidentally Bogota and not Caracas (p. 173) was the head of the vice- 
royalty of northern South America and the jurisdiction was called Nueva 
Granada. ‘‘Rivida via’’ (pp. 180, 481) represents careless proof-read- 
ng. of which there are a few instances. 

Specialists in the field will find fault with the topical arrangement. 
That is to be expected. **Manifestly Destined Diplomacy’”’ is not the 
best heading for the chapter that includes Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, 
because we ordinarily associate ‘‘Manifest Destiny’’ with the mid- 
century and not with its earlier decades. From the point where he 
ends this chapter, and he has brought his narrative to the Mexican War, 
the topical method impels the author to jog backward to the close of 
the Revolution, in order to take up the story of the independence of 
Latin America, the Monroe Doctrine, and the beginnings of Pan Ameri- 
canism —topies that make an interesting chapter on ‘‘The Western 
Hemisphere,’’ forsooth, but which forces the reader to be doubly careful 
about his time element. Then in the next chapter the author renews 
his story of Mexico. He introduces his chapter with a few pertinent 
observations on the character of the Mexican people, and quickly tells 
us of the Mexican War, of Maximilian’s imperial fiasco, of the advent 
of the capitalist, and of the recent cycle of revolutions. He tells the 
story well, even if somewhat disjointedly, and even the casual reader 
may thereby be lured to further reading on the fascinating subject. 
Central America and the Caribbean are likewise available in dismem- 
bered fragments, and the story as told is almost as tumultuous as the 
waters of the sea itself. In ‘‘Creeping Down the Caribbean’’ he takes 
the reader on an alliterative joy ride that stretches from the ‘* Vengeance 
of Vanderbilt’’ to the ‘‘ Handling of Haiti,’’ and then tops off his chapter 
with a section ‘‘Modern Pan-Americanism,’’ which does not make the 
ending less hectic. Dr. Adams, it may be remarked, is not unduly 
sympathetie with our recent policy in that region. 

These observations, be it observed, are prompted more by a desire to 
note method and to point out incidental slips, than to find fault. 
The book is far too good for mere destructive criticism and with some 
revision, it bids fair to prove useful for years to come. ‘To achieve this 
result so early in one’s career is a most commendable feat 
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A History of the Public Land Policies. By Benjamin Horace Hib! 
Land Eeonomies Series, edited by Richard T. Ely.] (New Y 
The Maemillan Company, 1924. 591 p. $4.50.) 


Mr. Hibbard states in the preface that this volume ‘‘was begun 


time ago under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution and was design 


to be a part of the history of American agriculture ;’’ that the reo 
zation of the Institution and the consequent change in the original } 
resulted in a suspension of the work for ‘‘ a considerable number of 
during which no progress was made on the manuscript ;’’ and tl 
not until recently that he has found it possible to complete the vi 
which now appears under the auspices of the Institute for Resear 
Land Economies and Publie Utilities of which Mr. Ely is the Dir 
The author distinguishes three periods in the history of our | 
(2) the public domain as a basis of national development, 1841-19 
and (3) the conservation period, 1900-1920. The first period 
deseribed in seven chapters, which treat of land as a source of reve 
the acquisition of the public domain, the disposition of the public do 
before 1789, early plans for land disposal under the Constitution, 
credit system, cash sales after 1820, the military bounty lands. 
next fourteen chapters are devoted to a consideration of the s 
period, when the public domain is treated as a basis of national de 
ment rather than as a souree of revenue. This is the period of the r 


disposal of the public lands. The leading subjects which clain 
attention of the author in this period of preémption rights, distril 
of the proceeds from the sale of lands and the cession of lands 
states, claim associations, speculation, federal land grants for int 
improvements, swamp land grants, graduation of the price of land, | 
grants for educational purposes, the homestead law, the timber e¢ 
law, the desert land laws, and the disposal of timber and 
lands. The third period is described in seven chapters, whic] 
of grazing the public domain, classification of the public lands, 
lands, and reserved lands. The two concluding chapters are 
to a consideration of the effects of land policies on agricultur 
review and eriticism of the public land policies. A bibliograph; 
pages is added and an index of nine pages is provided. 

This monograph represents the first attempt ‘‘to put into on: 
ate-sized volume a sketch of the historical development and operat 
our federal land policies.’’ The author explains that ‘‘ Nearly 
are from original sources, though occasionally, where the ground s 
to have been well covered by some previous writer, the findings 


been accepted.’’ He adds that among the few monographs *‘alr 


pul 
land policies: (1) the public domain as a source of revenue, 1785-1541 


A 
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in existence are several of distinct merit,’’ and that ‘‘If it seems that 
scant attention has been paid to them, it is not because of lack of appre- 
ciation, but rather because the aim of this volume is a complete sketeh 
which precludes the possibility of a complete treatment of each and 
every phase.’’ This, then is the author’s chief justification for the 
book and his apology for the 


‘ 


‘seant attention’’ he has paid to mono- 
graphs which have already been published. 

The chief criticism of this volume is that the greater portion of the 
work done by Mr. Hibbard has already been done by other students of 
public land history. The reviewer has reference to P. J. Treat’s The 
National Land System, 1785-1820 (New York, 1910); R. G. Wellington’s 
The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 1828-1842 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1914) ; G. M. Stephenson’s The Political History of 
the Public Lands 1840-1862 (Boston, 1917) ; and John Ise’s The United 
States Forest Policy (New Haven, 1920). Mr. Hibbard seems to be 
familiar with Treat’s book; but he gives no evidence of any acquaintance 
with the work done by Wellington, Stephenson, and Ise. He does not 
even mention them in the bibliography! He might have profited by the 
labors of these authorities and thus have made a more complete study 
of this subject. But he has not only made no contribution to the history 
of publie-land policies for the period from 1785 to 1862, but he has 
performed this part of his task less well than the writers above cited. 

Mr. Hibbard has, however, made a contribution to the history of 
public-land policies for the period since 1862, which is a virgin field 
except for the excellent monograph by Mr. Ise. This part of the work 
has been done more satisfactorily and will serve as a basis for more 
detailed studies, which it is hoped will soon be made. Of special interest 
and value is the author’s concluding chapter, in which the publie land 
policies are reviewed and criticized. 

This volume is largely a legislative history of the publie-land policies. 
While the author gives a rather imposing list of newspapers in the bib- 
lography, the text and the footnotes indicate that he has made very 
little use of them. The bibliography is poorly classified; it violates the 
accepted rules of citation; and it lacks consistency. The index is inade- 
quate. A number of minor errors have been noted, some of which are 
due to careless proofreading. 

The chief merit of this monograph is that it represents the first attempt 
to present in one volume a comprehensive history of our federal land 
policies from the enactment of the land ordinance of 1785 to the present. 
As such it should reach a wide circle of readers and stimulate further 
active interest in this important phase of American history. 

Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 
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The Geographical Conceptions of Columbus; a Critical Considerati 
of Four Problems. By George E. Nunn. (New York: Americ 
Geographical Society Research Series, No. 14, 1924. Be 148 
Maps. 

Occasionally a doctoral dissertation touches in a lively and sug 
gestive way old problems of wide human interest. Mr. Nunn presents 
in this dissertation four fine studies connected with Columbus and t}) 
early history of America. Concerning the four questions of the det 
mination of the length of terrestrial degree of Columbus, of the imp 
cations of his first route, his belief in the land of his discoveries 
Asiatic and of the identity of ‘‘Florida’’ on the Cantino map of 1502 
there have been wide divergences of opinion. The varying views | 
arisen in part from that constant and almost inevitable tendency 
project present views into the past and to consider developments of t 
past in the light of the material of today. 

Probably the most striking service which Dr. Nunn renders i1 
work is to attempt to place the achievements of Columbus in the lig 
of the cartography of the world with which Columbus and his 
temporaries were familiar. However, the renewed emphas's upor 
intellectual quality of the accomplishments of Columbus is hardly 
noteworthy and refreshing. Very frequently writers of note 
alluded to Columbus as an ignorant navigator, despite his remar! 
familiarity with printed books and other even more tangible evider 
of his intellectual ability. 

By holding to the documents and methods and maps which Colu 
had before him, the strictly historical method, Nunn establishes 
trary to Humboldt and Vignaud the preponderant likelihood of 
independent remeasurement of a terrestrial degree by Columbus, des} 
the agreement with results accepted in his day. 

A parenthetical remark by Nunn with respect to the correct meas 
ment by Picard and its influence on Newton is based on Vivie1 
Saint-Martin’s Histoire de la Geographu of 1873-74, which is ir 
sense an authoritative work. Richard Norwood in 1635 found 
degree to exceed 69 miles, and half a dozen works with which Newt 
was quite certainly familiar gave quite correct values. Recently Pr 
fessor Cajori at Berkeley, California (where Dr. Nunn was working 
finally disposed of this legend in an article, ‘‘The Growth of Lege! 
about Sir Isaac Newton’’ (Science, May 2, 1924, Vol. LIX, 390-92 
The natural reference to Giinther’s Geschichte der Geographi« W 
have shown that long before Picard in 1669 to 1670 a more cor! 
degree was well known. 

The study of the second question reveals new light on Columbus as 
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a scientist, a student of currents and winds. The belief in the new 
world as Asiatic continent is made probable upon the basis of a new 
examination of the maps of the period, despite the views of Thacher 
and Harrisse and more recent writers. 

The study of the Cantino map shows the influence of the Columbus 
narrative as we have it in Las Casas (Historia de las Indias, 5 vols. 
Madrid, 1875-76) upon Cantino. Harrisse is shown to have drawn con- 
‘lusions about the non-identity of the lists of places, names as found 
in the maps and in the narrative of Columbus, because of taking the 
names in the reverse order in the case of the narrative. 

Nunn’s work is of a high order; it should be influential in again 
ealling attention to the necessity of using the contemporary maps as an 
integral part of historical source material. In the future Nunn’s work 
must be used by those who discuss the ideas which animated Columbus. 


Louis C. KARPINSKI 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. By Herbert L. 
Osgood. Vols. IIT and IV. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1924. xxviii, 580; xxiv, 582 p. $5 each; $20 for the set 
of 4 vols.) 

Completing Professor Osgood’s work on the eighteenth century, these 
two volumes bring the narrative down to the close of the wars with 
the French. Like volumes I and II, they use the intereolonial wars 
as the points of division around which to group the mass of details. 
Especially in these last two volumes does this method of arrangement 
become somewhat artificial, but it is perhaps the most feasible solution 
of the difficult problem of marshaling so many troublesome details in 
any sort of orderly arrangement. 

As in the two preceding volumes, the chief merit of volumes III and 
IV les in the usually cohesive narrative that brings together the 
detailed aceounts of each colony, and in the many suggestive analyses 
and characterizations. Founded as Professor Osgood’s work is upon 
such laborious and extensive research, the narratives of various events 
and his conclusions give the final word of the master. The politico- 
economie point of view is, of course, preserved. 

Volume III completes the narrative to the third intercolonial war, 
including an especially well-done chapter on the founding of Georgia. 
Here the author emphasizes the imperialistic nature of this scheme and 
the significance of border defense as a motive equally important with 
that of benevolent idealism. In similar exhaustive fashion, and with 
a wealth of detail, Professor Osgood takes up such important episodes 
as the land-bank controversy in Massachusetts, Rale’s War, and the 
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of the different denominations, but Professor Osgood’s special task 
been to bring together the essential parts of these narratives int 
notably illuminating account that accents the close connection bet 
the struggles of the various religious bodies for recognition in Pur 
New England, and the movement against Anglican intolerance in 
South. Another important chapter on Indian relations just pr 
the Third Intercolonial War, points out especially the growing 
portance of the Pennsylvania frontier. 

Part Three completes the entire work, beginning with th 
intercolonial war, and carrying the narrative down through the fi 
intercolonial war. The title, ‘‘The Growth of the Spirit of Inde; 
ence,’’ fittingly describes the dominant theme. A _ well-planned 
nection with Part Two is afforded by an elaborate account of the Gr 
Awakening, for which the background has already been prep 


The general plan of Part Three undoubtedly presented a serious 
lem. Professor Osgood has attempted to solve it by almost a com 
separation of the military events of the third and fourth intercol 
wars from the political and economic history of the period. The r 
has not been altogether satisfactory, and in fact the historian ess 
an almost hopeless task in the attempt to give cohesion to the rat 
dreary details of the different colonies during this period. Esp 
noticeable is the frequent lack of logical connection between the d 
ent chapters. Thus, Shirley’s administration in Massachusetts 
lowed by an account of New Jersey polities. Or, again, the rea 
attention is hurried from Gabriel Johnston’s stormy rule in N 
Carolina to Clinton’s administration in New York, and back ag 
Arthur Dobbs’ rule in North Carolina. 

The narrative of internal affairs after 1740 lacks, too, broad ge1 
zations or summaries, and often degenerates into a wearisome cat 
of facts. Occasionally there are striking analyses, as when discuss 
the administration of the dogmatic and narrow-minded Gover 
Morris in New Jersey, Professor Osgood succinctly describes the | 
lem of colonial government as lying between the ‘‘indifference, igt 
anee and superciliousness of the imperial authorities’’ 
the narrowness, poverty real or assumed — and ingenuity of the ¢ 
ials.’’ In equally striking fashion he points out the contrast b 
the younger Penns representing the secularized eighteenth century, 
their father, under the spell of the ‘‘politico-religious’’ ideas of 
seventeenth century. Also, just as in volumes I and II, volum 
and IV give many striking biographical sketches of the various 


officials. 





Pry 
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hese numerous personal accounts and the illuminating analyses 


| 
lend a human touch to the narrative, while they show, also, how pains- 


king and exhaustive has been the author’s research. Unfortunately, 
y are so seattered throughout the narrative that the impression, 
joubtless an accurate one, is created that this is really a work in 


bryo, which would have formed the basis of a thorough-going and 


final revision had Professor Osgood lived. 


The narratives of tne third and fourth intercolonial wars are well 
ne, emphasizing, besides the military features, the growing spirit of 
jlonial independence, together with the gradually increasing use of 


i| coéperation. Preceding the account of the third intercolonial 


war, there is a well thought-out sketch of the general European back- 


ground, an introduction that serves also for the fourth intercolonial 
war, for between the two was merely a lull in hostilities. 

The author has skillfully cleared the way for the fourth intercolonial 
war by a chapter on the westward advance and Indian relations on the 
southern border. Founded upon Professor Osgood’s usual exhaustive 
research, this chapter gives a detailed, and in some respects quite a 
fresh view of the advance of the cattle owners in the Carolina uplands. 
But for a really clear understanding of Indian relations in this region, 
there is need for a much more extensive account of the French and 
Spanish background than the author gives. 

The fourth intereolonial war is introduced by an inclusive and well- 
written chapter on the westward movement which gives in excellent 
fashion a comparison of the position and military power of the French 
ind the English colonies. Needless to say, there is a careful and de- 
tailed account of the various campaigns. The early lack of codperation 
n the colonies and the weakness of French rule in Canada are brought 
out in order to show how ineffectual, in view of the available strength, 
was the English offensive. The effect of William Pitt’s advent to 
power is well told, together with the English background in which he 
worked. Unfortunately, the narrative ends abruptly with the fall of 
(Quebec, and there are no concluding chapters to summarize the forces 
that tended toward colonial independence, and to show the results of 
the end of the intereolonial wars. So wide was Professor Osgood’s re- 
search and so thorough his knowledge of the subject that this failure 
to bring his work to a conelusion is an irreparable loss to American 
colonial history. 

Indeed, all four volumes of this work on the eighteenth century suffer 
from the need for a revision which only the author could have under- 
taken. Professor Fox has done a splendid piece of work in arranging 
the manuscript in fairly readable form, but the utmost care could not 
take the place of Professor Osgood’s master hand. But even in their 
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rather fragmentary state, the volumes on the American colonies in the 
eighteenth century form a rich store-house for the student, and take 
rank alongside the three volumes on the seventeenth century as indis. 
pensable to any student of American colonial history. 

BEVERLEY W. Bonp Jr. 


The Colonial Background of the American Revolution. By Charles M. 
Andrews. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humpb- 
rey Milford; Oxford University Press, 1924. 218 p. $2.50.) 

Here are four essays in historical interpretation which will be gen. 
erally recognized as models of their kind. With lucidity always, and 
often with real felicity of phrase Professor Andrews has insisted that 
‘four Revolution is a colonial and not an American problem’’ and has 
set up a number of sign-posts pointing toward the more nearly com- 
plete synthesis which will one day be made of the causes and th 
significance of that great movement. 

His fellow workers in American history, to whom, avowedly, this 
slender volume is addressed, will find happily restated many con- 
ceptions which have become increasingly familiar in the last genera- 
tion. Despite the lack of foot-notes they will know where to supply 
appropriate references to Beer, Osgood, and the rest —and especially 
to the notable contributions of Andrews himself. Nowhere have the 
rsults of these latter-day studies been so compactly or perhaps so effee- 
tively set forth. But here will be found more than brilliant restate- 
ment. Certain formulas are likely to be productive of future fruitful 
investigations. 

The essays have a continuity which is somewhat interrupted, in t! 
last, by a digression which would seem to belong in a preface upon 
the difficulties which confront critical scholarship of the Revolution 
an indictment of ‘‘the Fundamentalist mind in history.’’ In the first 
essay is an analysis of the significant forces at work within the o 
colonial system: expansion and centralization, colonial self-government 
ete. When Professor Andrews touches the difficult question of 1! 
gradual definition of the colonial relationship to the mother country, 
particularly to Parliament, his suggestions have special interest, th 
more so beeause the old legal debate has lately been reopened by tli 
brilliant argument of MelIllwain. Probably most readers will agree with 
Andrews in his insistence that the question of constitutional legali!) 
was, historically considered, secondary. ‘‘The Mother Country and 
Its Colonial Poliey, 1713-1763’’ is an admirable description of thi 
mereantilistie program of Great Britain as it was ‘‘elaborated and 
given articulate and coherent form’’ in the eighteenth century, under 
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stimulus of expanding trade and French competition. Here the 
thor is peculiarly at home, in his discussion of colonial trade, the 
British eredit system, and that obsession of Britain with the 


’ 


‘steady 
w of sterling money from nearly every part of the colonial world.”’ 
But it is especially in the third essay that there will be found the 
most stimulating generalizations. ‘‘To the old and well-tried colonial 
policy of mereantilism was now to be added a new and untried policy 
mperialism ; and the policy resulting from the combination of these 
ntagonistic elements was to be applied to a greatly enlarged colonial 
area, and to a high-spirited body of colonists already freed in many 
respects from the British connection. But mercantilism and imperial 
ism had nothing in common [pp. 125-26]’’ except, as the author else 
where points out, the view, universally accepted at home, of colonial 
lependency. ‘‘It was imperialism and not merecantilism that was the 
rst cause of the eventual rupture [p. 128].’’ If this is true, as, in the 
main, it seems, an inquiry into the origins of the new disturbing terri 
torial imperialism is in order. The reviewer suspects that in spite of 
Professor Andrews’ emphasis upon American provincialism, its roots 
may be found planted in American soil! Certainly territorial imper 
lism had long before the turning point of 1763 been espoused and 
eached by a few imaginative colonials, alarmed by the apparition of 
France in the West. 

In what follows the essayist undertakes to answer the crucial ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why a dispute about trade, which could have been ended with 
satisfaction to both parties, and a dispute about taxation, which in 

rge part was quieted by the repeal of the acts that provoked it, 
should have been followed by defiance, coercion, and war [p. 184 
His statements of the trend of American opinion, toward radical, mod 


er and conservative views, and his analysis of the eighteenth-cen 
ry 


British state of mind, while containing little that is new, are 


well 
it. In view of Alvord’s studies one might expect greater stress upon 
british factional polities. On the other hand, the asserted influence of 


' legal advisers of the crown and of the departments appears To be 
novel and useful idea. 


a 


At only a few points has the reviewer felt an impulse to query state 
ments of fact. The assertion on page 5 of the lack of precedent for the 
Virginia adventure seems somewhat sweeping, in view of Spanish 
‘hievements, not to mention previous English experience with trading 
companies. Professor Andrews may care to be assured that the Rhode 


Island remonstrance, equally with the others which he mentions [p. 


131], was a merchants’ protest, drawn up by a merchants’ committee, 


Trade,’’ and adopted by the assembly which was called at the behest of 
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following the communication of the Massachusetts ‘‘State of the 
the merchants by a merchant governor. 

The Yale University Press has given to this volume a dress in keep- 
ing with the admirable quality of its contents. 


VERNER W. CRANE 


History of the Lost State of Franklin. By Samuel Cole Williams, 
(Johnson City, Tenn.: The Watauga Press, 1924. 371 p. $4.50 

The appearance of this volume is one more evidence of the new atti- 
tude toward history-writing in the South. Until the very recent past, 
much so-called history written in the South was drawn very largely 
from secondary sources; or if documentary materials were resorted to, 
the search was confined to local collections. I have awaited the appear- 
ance of this volume with very keen interest: for at one time, I seriously 
contemplated writing a volume on the same theme. Judge Williams is 
to be congratulated upon the wide range of his researches, and the 
very great amount of material he has employed, not used by or acces- 
sible to earlier writers on the same subject. Familiar as I am with 
much of the literature dealing with ‘‘Franklin,’’ I note here the dis- 
covery of not a little new material, the existence of which is now first 
made known through the researches of Judge Williams. It argues 
well for future historical research in the South that such careful and 
accurate investigation has been made by one not an historian by pro- 
fession. Historical scholars may well look forward with keen interest 
to the appearance of other historical works projected by Judge Wil- 
liams, notably ‘‘The Dawn Period. of Tennessee History’’ and ‘‘ Early 
Travels in Tennessee.”’ 

Without going into minute detail, it is worthy of note that the author 
is careful to point out many errors into which former historians have 
fallen, largely through lack of aecess to authentic documents here 
employed. The most valuable of all the sources, here first used in 
detail, is the Colonial and State Records of North Carolina; and second 
to that, the Draper Collection of manuscripts at Madison. The author 
has made a diligent search of contemporary newspapers; and in par- 
ticular has unearthed valuable new materials in the Georgia Stat 
Gazette, which contains a full and instructive account of a debate held 
in Franklin State, in May, 1787. Other sources resorted to are amply 
cited at various places throughout the book. 

In general, the story of ill-starred Franklin and her romantic leader, 
John Sevier, is told with zest and almost youthful enthusiasm. The 
least reliable chapter is ‘‘The Spanish Intrigue — 1788,’’ dealing with 
the delicate and depressing story of Sevier’s negotiations with the 
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authorities. The defense of Sevier, and the attempt to wrest 





ents from plain meaning and obvious intent, seems to 





undamenta 









heroes; and it is difficult for a Tennessean to deal, with entire 
ty, with the conduct of Sevier in this phase of his career 


r , 
( 


ynsiders that Sevier ‘‘sought, without com) 





procure much needed supples of ammunition from tl 





rds and 


A 





o secure their influence in curbing the Indians, par 





the Creeks and the Chickamaugas.’’ The it 


documents cited by me in my Conquest of the Old Southwest 






rardoqul Manuscripts and the Archives of the Indies at 
are not satisfactorily considered by Judge Williams. The 


f Sevier to Gardoqui (September 12, 1788), given by me 









translation from the Spanish translation (the original Engli 


s not extant), is not successfully discredited by Judge Willian 


unconvineing plea: ‘*This translation was made by Spanish 
s who were interested in placing upon the original the construe- 
would be the more likely to bring favorable action from the 


government in behalf of the plan which Gardoqui had formulated 
ST onsored.’’ 















Several features of the book are well set forth, in such a way as to 
clear the difficulties of the Tennesseans and in no small measure 
istify their efforts to establish an independent state. Franklin, 
injustly, felt itself treated as a sort of football of politics by the 
nt state; and for a time was in an undignified and anomalous sit- 
n. Constant danger from Indian attacks, which frequently re- 
n terrible atrocities, exacerbated the Franklinites, who knew 
North Carolina neither would nor could send a sufficient armed 
Tennessee to act as their protectors and defenders. Sevier 
rs a much less romantie figure than his panegyrists have shown him 
ating rather than firm, mereurial rather than constant re 


en the tide of opinion went against him, on winning back his ol 






wing by some daring and spectaclar raid upon the Indian foe. The 

er entitled ‘‘The Lesser Franklin’’ is valuable as bringing out 
that the Sevier-Tipton engagement in February, 175> 

ng the government of Franklin to an end. After that date, the 


bitants south of the French Broad gave continued allegiance to 


state of Franklin. Valuable features of the work are the cor 
ung chapters: Modes of Life, Travelers in Franklin, Religion in 


nklin, the People of Franklin, Survival of the Conception and 
and The Franklinites—this last being a seri 







s of excellent 
graphical sketches of the leading figures in the movement to set 


ependent state, to be known as Franklin. 
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This is a work of exceptional merit, of wide and minute research, 
well documented, maturely considered, interesting and vigorous. 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


The Spirit of the Revolution; New Light from Some of the Original 
Sources of American History. By John C, Fitzpatrick. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 300 p. $4.00 

The nineteen essays which make up this handsome illustrated volume 
were written for another audience than the historical guild. They have 
been assembled by their ‘author, the Assistant Chief of the Manuscrip; 

Division of the Library of Congress, from occasional contributions to 

the Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine. But none wi 

read them with livelier expectations than the many investigators who 
have been aided in their own tasks by the archivist-author. They wil! 
not be disappointed. For here are revealed, if not precisely the ‘‘ Spirit 
of the Revolution,’’ at all events ‘‘many curious and interesting”’ 
and even important — ‘‘sidelights’’ upon the struggle for independence 
It is characteristically an archivist’s performance. No one, cer- 
tainly, could have produced it who had not thumbed as Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has, page by page, the hundreds of volumes of Continental Congress 
and Washington and Jefferson papers, to name only his principal 
sources. Sometimes a single document has furnished the substance for 
an attractive essay. Thus the exposition, full of a poignant humar 
interest, of Washington’s expenses at Valley Forge has been put 

together from entries in a 

ruled folio volume by Captain Caleb Gibbs.’’ Again, we are told that 

a blunt seamen’s narrative, written on a single large sheet of paper, 

furnished the matter for the capital account of the expedients wher 


oe 


homely, day-to-day record, kept in a hand 


Andrew Paton, master of the ship Lady Margareta, bound with supplir 
from Cadiz to Edenton, endeavored to keep his vessel from condem 
tion after she had fallen into British hands. 

The most notable contributions are contained in the three opening 
essays on the documentary history of the Declaration of Independence 
its provenience, its discovery by the American people, its travels. Along 
with other interesting matters — such as the authoritative explanatio! 
of how the engrossed document came to be so grievously faded and 1! 
signatures sealed away — appears evidence that Franklin had a large! 
share in the phrasing of the Declaration than Jefferson’s recollect ons 
and his marginal entries, which, it is established, were made in 


draft after a lapse of years, have revealed. The most numerous gr 
of essays has to do with the Revolutionary army. Of special histor 
value is the study of Washington’s aides-de-camp — who they wer’, 
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luties, their conspicuous abilities. If in these military studies 
juarian interests sometimes outweighs the historical, surely 
iri antiquarianism has also its place The diseussion of the Cor 


tal Army uniforms ought certainly to be read by all artists and 


trators who aspire to commemorate ancestral heroism in these 


ent anniversary years! There is a topographical study of Wash 


n’s headquarters; there are essays on Bands, on the Invalid Regi 
on the Purple Heart Badge of tary Merit, on the Bread 
‘lv, on Peace, and Demobilization. uers deal with phases of 
itionary organization—the Comm: ‘es of Safety and the Post 


with old-time seals and visiting cards, ete. 


re and there emerges a somewhat old-fashioned view of the R 


tion and its protagonists: Mr. Fitzpatrick, it appears, still wears the 


‘les of Baneroft. Whatever sanctions radicalism possessed in 
certainly the ‘‘unity of purpose of an entire people’’ (p. 113 
ot one of them. And were lines drawn quite so sharply after the 
ration of Independence defined the issue as is asserted on page 


large number of Americans were able to preserve 


Surely a very 
ghout the war an attitude approximating neutrality 


VERNER W. CRANI 


sionists of 1812. By Julius W. Pratt. New York: The Mae 


] 


millan Company, 1925. 309 p. $2 


scope of this study is well stated in the summary of conclusions 
Introduction: I, the northwestern demand for the annexation 
inada as a primary cause of the War of 1812; II, As unanimous 
ind in the Southwest for the Floridas with some interest in 
I11, An approach to a definite understanding of the two s 


in the Republican party to unite the two expansionist move 


ts; [V, The primary interest of the administration in Florida; V, 


} 


ling of the enthusiasm of the administration and the Sout] 

for Canada when the northern Republicans and Federalists 
the occupation of East Florida. 

first section is well done and a contribution in the correlation of 


tals and conelusions already familiar; the third is extremely 


esting and suggestive, though as commonly in political deals the 


fs eannot be conclusive. The most valuable sections are those 


| to the southern expansionists and the abortive attempts on 
Florida and in particular the detailed study of the local activities 
regular and irregular agents of the administration in that field. 


lways under such circumstances the unsuccessful agent was 


id ated. 
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The book should be read with Professor Pratt’s vigorous defense 
his thesis in the June, 1925, issue of the Mississrppr VALLEY Histor 
REVIEW. 


The Panic of 1837; Some Financial Problems of the Jacksonian EF; 
By Reginald Charles MeGrane. (Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1924. vii, 260 p.) 

Not the least of the virtues of this study is its compactness. P; 
fessor McGrane knew exactly the problem which he proposed to atta 
limited himself to the study of that particular problem, and prod 
a work which will be weleomed by careful students. It is not, nor 
it intended to be, a comprehensive history of the period with which ¢ 
author deals, but it is a distinet contribution to one particularly dif 
cult and significant phase of that era. 

The first two chapters of the work are given to a eareful and 
satisfactory description of Economie America on the*eve of 1837 
the industrial expansion, the land speculation, and all the other 
nomena which contribute to that often-reeurring, characterist 
American movement, the ‘‘boom.’’ The deseription of the state | 
ing methods, and of the internal improvement schemes which 
so closely allied with state finance, is full and adequate. Chapter thr 
is given to the story of the re-charter of the Bank by the state of ) 
sylvania, in spite of the bribe-seandal episode, and opposition fron 
Jacksonians. The scene is laid for the panic. 

With such a situation existing, the immediate cause of the co! 
becomes relatively insignificant. Possibly Professor MeGrane gives 
undue importance to the Specie Circular, for its effect was to a 
extent psychological, and the first bank failures in New York 
over ten months after the Executive order was issued. We wou 
elad to have had more about the foreign trade and its credit sit 
and to have had explained just how much the demand for specie ex 
had to do with the collapse of the enormous and fragile credit struct 
in America. 

The effect of the panie varied about as the states had embark 
unreasonable improvement schemes, and on wild-eat banking. 1 
movement fell into two distinet phases; the one of 1837 was confi 
chiefly to the East and South, and was followed by a slight reviy 
in 1838, so marked that some banks went so far as to resume §| 
payments. In the West, the pressure did not compare with that 
in the other sections, until after the relapse of the whole countr) 
1839. 


In the last three chapters of the book the author studies the po 
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York Democracy, the interjection of the ‘*radieal-conservativ 


varying fortunes of the administrative forces in local eon 
Ss minor issues rose, and as loc products fluctuated in price. 
summarized ably, and are put into proper relation with the 


contest over the banking question. Nicholas RB e emerges 

status of business man whose chief interest is to protect ] 

n to that of politician who would prevent resumptior 

s to discredit administrative measures The last chapter tails 
issage Of the Independent Treasury Bill, 

s are few and relatively unimportant. It is rather annoying 
occasional quotation of more or less importa without a 
tion, or with an indefinite one. 

much more serious criticism must be made of the work 1 this 


r. Possibly it has been Professor MeGrane’s modesty which has 


such extensive quoting as is exhibited, but the result is unfor 
te. In one chapter, chosen at random, the equivalent of ten o it 
nty-seven pages are incorporated in the text itself. Ths 
well selected, perhaps, but the effect of their introduction 
give a jerkiness and unevenness which is distressi) 
r some of the quotations, especially those from 
s, should have been given in footnotes. but ¢ large major 


iid have been paraphrased and conde 

of space and improvement of the style of the b T 
ison for extensive quotation from such eas ly 

works as Pease, The Frontier State, and Fuller. E 

Bea nnings of Vir higan. 


On the whole, the work is well and eareful y don Prof r M 
G 's familiarity with the Biddle Papers was an ob. 
sixteen-page bibliography is at once testim ny to] r! 
horoughness and an interesting catalogue of materials « 


ry for the period. 
printers have done excellent work. the book is 
ns 4 minimum of typographical errors. The ind 


so far as tested, accurate. 


The Political Parties of Today: a Study in Republican and D 
Politics. By Arthur N. Holcombe New York and London 
Harper & Brothers, 1924. viii, 399 p. Map. $3 
Why not scrap both?’’ This question, the 


‘sing present-day political parties in the United S 3, May be 
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said to form the text of this book. The author brings Samuel Blythe, 
Viscount Bryce, and Alexis de Tocqueville to witness, each in his day, 
that, to quote the last, ‘‘Great political parties are not to be met with 
in the United States at the present time.’’ Each generation looks back 
and laments the great leaders and noble parties of yore, but finds its 
own leaders and parties lacking: Bryce in the eighties said, ‘‘ Neither 
party has as a party any clear-cut principles, and distinctive tenets;”’ 
in 1922 Blythe sounds the same note in saying, ‘‘The white label on 
the green bottle signifies Republicanism. The green label on the white 
bottle signifies Democracy. And there is nothing in one bottle that 
is not in the other, and not much in either.”’ 

Professor Holeombe’s book attempts to explain not only why parties 
have come and gone, but why it is that, with few exceptions, they have 
tended to be colorless, compromising, and without clear-cut principles 
and definite tenets. In the first place the ‘‘ambitious and realistic 
politician’’ (this expression occurs on the average on every other page 
has the scope of his activities pretty definitely circumscribed by the 
nature of the federal government; many, perhaps most, issues which 
rise from time to time are local or, from the division of powers under 
the constitution, cannot be dealt with by the federal wing. The ‘‘am- 
bitious and realistie politician,’’ then, cannot tie his hands by trying 
to make a national out of a local issue, nor fritter away his efforts 
on something which must in the end be handled by the machinery of 
a commonwealth. 

More fundamentally, however, the limitations upon ‘‘ambitious and 
realistic politicians’’ are found in economic factors. Immediately there 
is encountered the fact that economie needs and demands vary from 
section to section and from group to group. In the first years of 
national life under the constitution, according to Professor Holcombe, 
four principal regions furnished the economic basis of parties; (1) the 
North Atlantie Coast section, (2) the grain-growing back country, 
(3) the tobaceco-growing region around Chesapeake Bay, and (4) the 
Lower South. Combinations and recombinations of these explain the 
Federalists and the later Republicans brought together by Jefferson's 
organizing genius. The nineteenth century beheld a decline in relative 
economic and political significance of argricultural interests and a rela- 
tive increase in manufacturing and industrial interests, so that, in 
attempting to classify congressional districts as they are now, the author 
groups them as metropolitan, urban, semi-urban, and rural, with rep- 
resentation on the basis of the census of 1910 of 105, 32, 58 and 255 
respectively: ‘‘hence the latter [i.e., the rural districts] despite the 
inferiority of the rural population under the latest census, constitute 
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‘the present system of 
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population. It not so well ad 
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rs’ world 
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ment of parties with sections and economic belts, carry the sketch to 
the present day. 

Chapter XI is devoted to a consideration of The Function of the 
Minor Parties, which is to bring forward new policies, educate the 
electorate, and create new political ideals as well as to freshen idealism 
in national politics. Not many minor parties have become major 
parties, but most of them ‘‘despite the errors of proportion and _ per- 
spective, have enriched the traditions of American life, even if not thos: 
of successful major parties, with fresh visions of eternal truth.’’ 

The last chapter, on The Future of the Bi-partisan Tradition, is, in 
a way, the author’s answer to the question he propounded at the be 
ginning of the book: ‘‘Why not scrap them both?’’ He finds no reason 
to think that there will be a drawing of party lines between Conserva 
tives on the one side and Radicals or Liberals on the other — for radi 
calism and conservatism are different things in different sections. But 
he does believe that there are two possible combinations of sectional 
interest which might form the bases of ‘‘a more serviceable major party 
than the Republicans and Democrats as now organized.’’ One of these 
would find its strength in the grain-growers and associated interests, 
united with the urban industrial wage-earners and interests associated 
with them; the other ‘‘combination of sectional interests 
would form the basis of a more strictly agrarian party than either 
of the existing major parties.’’ Such alignment, however, would come 
in the pursuit of new issues, for, like the tariff, the old issues are out 
of date, or most of them are. Some sort of a bi-partisan arrangement, 
the author concludes, is likely to persist; the system has its advantages 
as well as its drawbacks. 

A synthetie study, this book is packed with concrete facts on which 
the syntheses are made. It is probable that no student of American 
political history would agree with all the conclusions or interpret all 
the facts in the same way. Nevertheless, the book is solid with close 
reasoning and is stimulating in its keen logie and analysis. It is one 
of the best studies of parties and their reasons that has been produced. 

LesTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Legislative Assemblies. Their Framework, Make-up, Character, Char- 
acteristics, Habits, and Manners. By Robert Luce, A.M., LL.D 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. vi, 
691 p.) 

This is the second of a projected series of four volumes treating what 
the author has styled the ‘‘Science of Legislation.’’ The first volume 
dealt with Legislative Procedure. The third and fourth volumes ar 
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he ir titles of Legislative Principles and Legislative Probl ms, Te- 
ly. The studies presented thus far are confined mainly to the 


nited States and Great Britain. The assemblies of the 


spective 


twenty so 
called republies of Latin America are almost entirely ignored. Ocea 
sional reference is made to those of eontinental Europe. 


stricted in this manner, the task which Mr. Luce 


Although re- 
has set for himself 
s of great magnitude. Almost every page gives evidence of wide exper 
nee, keen observation, and voluminous reading. A careful examina- 
tion of the Congress of the United States and of the assemblies of the 
several states of the American Union is in itself no small task 
The volume now under consideration consists of twenty-five chapters. 
[hey deal with such interesting and important topics as the movement 
toward the bi-cameral system, the colonial origins of the state and na- 
nal senates, methods of selecting senators, the question of the size of 
legislatures, the length of terms of legislative officers, frequency and 
ength of sessions, the capacity and training of legislators, the lobby, 
bribery, salaries and expenses, legislative privilege and patronage, and 
so forth. The author also treats several minor subjects, such as eus 
toms and habits of legislators, decorum, and membership matters. 
Perhaps the most valuable chapter of the book is the one which the 
ithor entitles ‘‘Some possible Reliefs.’” Here Dr. Luce takes up the 
problem of the present-day legislature which is called upon not only to 
make alterations in the fundamental law but also to regulate the com 
plex affairs of a rapidly expanding industrial and commercial society. 
In order that this overworked body may avoid confusion and haste dur 
ing the closing days of each session, Dr. Luce recommends the adoption 
f the Massachusetts device of setting a particular day well before 
the termination of the session after which no new bills may be pre- 
sented, this day not to be determined, however, until the amount of 
isiness to come before the legislature has been ascertained and mapped 
out. The author firmly believes that this device will bring relief in 
states where there is no legal limitation on the length of legislative ses- 


sions, 


But he makes an even more important suggestion. He urges 


hat political institutions be brought more into conformity with the 
new economic needs of society by a division of legislative functions into 
the framing of fundamental statutes—to be handled by a large and 
widely representative body meeting at infrequent intervals — and the 
administration of industrial and commercial affairs—to be managed 
by a smaller body of experts directly responsible to the people and in 
almost continuous session. 

Dr. Luce’s most interesting chapter is probably that which deals with 


+h 


the “‘Quality Past and Present’’ of legislators. In a series of quota- 
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tions from contemporaries Dr. Luce shows that the charge of inferiority 
has been made against lawmakers continuously and consistently since 
the first English institutions were planted on these shores. He then 
draws from authentie sources accounts of disorders and corruption in 
the legislatures of the past and concludes that our law-making bodies 
are better today than ever before. Verily such optimism is capable 
casting mountains into the sea. But perhaps Dr. Luce’s pages wer 
written before the enactment of Wisconsin’s law on the teaching of 
history and of Tennessee’s notorious statute on the teaching of science 
And yet one is not inclined to raise serious objection to the main con- 
tention of this chapter; namely, that in a democracy the legislature is 
microcosm of the populace and that the quality of legislators ean on); 
be improved by improving the electorate’s standards of taste in sel 
ing its representatives. 

The entire volume is an important contribution to history as well as 
to political science. The student of government will find in it the pe 
trating observations of an unbiased and experienced statesman. ‘Th 
historian will be delighted by the historical viewpoint which is mai: 
tained throughout the book. More numerous footnotes and a bi! 
ography would have enhanced the usefulness of the work. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Great Britain and the American Civil War. By Ephraim Douglass 
Adams. In two volumes. (New York, London, ete.: Longmans 
Green and Co., 1925. ix, 307; vii, 340 p. 10 portraits and 4 
similes. $10.) 

In these two volumes Professor Adams presents, he tells us, 
marily a study in British history.’’ He believes that the Ame 
Civil War played an important part in the history of Victor'an Eng 
land; and he has accordingly investigated Anglo-American relations 
during that eritical period in the light of British sources and fron 
viewpoint other than the usual one of historians preoccupied with 
fate of American nationality. 

Mr. Adams has assumed a task of various aspects. He narrates 
some fullness of detail the actual course of diplomatic negotiations | 
tween the United States and the British government during the strugg! 
for American unity, undertaking in this connection a careful consider: 
tion of the motives and conduct of British statesmen and passing 
soned judgments on their general animus and their course at particu! 
junctures. He has also considered what may be ealled the publie opinion 
of the English people with regard to the American conflict and its co! 
lateral problems, so that the reader is enabled to form some conceptio! 














tor 


rest of the British public in America was related to its other thoughts 
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mestie factors with wl th the eabinet } d to deal in shanine 
Finally, there is a very f int of the activities of cor 
ents and their friends in Great Britain. in so far as thes 
. rned with the er ition of pres I oY | rover ! Ilis 
the analogous labors of northern ropag | their 
S ss ample nd satisfactory 


of access to far more adeq sours han his pred - 

Ilis asso tion for a time with tl] ate Charles Francis 

bled | ! » util trar Y zs of 1 ) vy m pt 
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hich were governmentally published. The 1 a 

iuthoritative a ount of the eritical passages betw ' London 
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e is the treatment of Seward’s , p ” 

r shows for the fir ti? +} ‘ ~ rd’s ’ 

he opinions of the English statesmen and or | . } 

fair ran in the Cabinet Y +} ni eo n . Mr 

most important contribut of this sort his har e thy 

ntion crisis n the fall of 1862. Lh; has not made Show of any 


ind startling interpretation; but he has told the whole story with 


tact. His narrative makes th roles of British cabinet m 


rs perfectly clear and emphasizes what has been too often forgotter 


the ministry envisaged the problem of intervention in the Civil 
‘not from the point of view of their sympathies, but as a matter of 
smanship—of the highest expediency for their country It is 
leration of this episode, too, which enables the author properly to 

the later debates in Parliament on America and in particular 

the relative insignificance of the notorious ‘‘ Roebuck motion 

r as British intentions are concerned, Antietam far outshines 


tvsburg. 


\T 


rn 


Mr. Adams appears at his best when narrating movements which are 


ued by a comparison of documents and dates. But he has been 
successful in attempting to present a picture of what the American 
r meant to Great Britain, how she regarded it, and how she reacted 
it (I, viii). He devotes too little attention to showing how the in- 
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on international affairs and domestic polities. Italy, Poland, and 
Schleswig-Holstein could well bulk larger in his pages. He does not, in 
the reviewer’s judgment, sufficiently analyze the contemporary political 
complexion of Great Britain and the varied groups of the House of Com. 
mons, so that the reader does not clearly see whether there was any cor- 
relation between a person’s American sympathies and his position as an 
old line Whig, a Scotch Liberal, a political Noneonformist, or an evan- 
gelical Churchman. John Bright’s precise position in the country, 
socially and politically, is left entirely undefined. There are even a 
few betraying errors. It is not true that Lord John Russell in 1861 be- 
lieved and wished the Reform Bill of 1832 to be England’s last step to- 
ward democracy (I, 77; II, 276); and it is a gross exaggeration to term 
the debate of May 8, 1865 the first serious one in thirty-three years on 
the expansion of the franchise. (II, 274). 

The newspaper and periodical press forms, inevitably, the chief means 
of access to public opinion. Mr. Adams has read very widely in this 
literature, but he has failed to familiarize himself with the whole news. 
paper world of 1861. It is on this account that he can make such mis- 
statements as that ‘‘the more democratic element of British Society 
lacked any adequate press representation of its opinions’’ (I, 40-41 
and that the Daily News, selling at twopence-halfpenny, appealed to a 
notably broader constituency than The Times and other older papers (| 
69-70). The Times sold for threepence, and there were a number of 
dailies and at least two London weeklies which sold for one penny and 
had a circulation far exceeding that of the upper class press. Nor 
are provineial and class journals given their proper meed of attentio: 
— it would be an enormous task to view them —so that Mr. Adams’ 
public opinion tends to boil down to the impressions he derives from 
a portion of the London press and from a small number of the intel- 
lectual weeklies and reviews. To carry out the quest of opinion thor 
oughly, one should delve far more deeply than the author has don 
into the press and into miscellaneous biographical materials of all sorts. 
Even the Dictionary of National Biography would have cast light on 
the characters (and correct spelling of the names) of certain persons 
whom the author mentions. 

But in general this book is to be censured for ineffective presentatio! 
rather than for ignorance. It is an analysis of events, not an historice! 
reconstruction. It will not much increase a reader’s knowledge | 
Victorian England, particularly since the original and vital chapter 
on The Key-Note of British Attitude is left to the very end of the book 
after all the materials on which its light should be cast have been seen; 
but it will probably remain the most satisfactory account of diplomac) 
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will provide much matter for the historian who shall attempt to 
the social, economic, and mental interactions of the Americans an 


r mother country. 


i he index IS impeceable, a delight to use 


Henry D. Jorpan 


{ County in the Civil War, 1861-1865. By Roy Bird Cook 
Charleston, West Virginia: Jarrett Printing Co., 1924. 155 p. 
7 plates, including portraits and a map 
\nd now comes a volume in local history that is satisfactory, indeed. 
there are who disparage the value of state and local history, 
‘ing the fact that local history furnishes the fine fibers and delicate 
‘ings which are woven into the national pattern When loeal his 
relates the accomplishments of a community, its mistakes and 
imphs, its defeats and victories, its joys and sorrows, its hopes and 
s, then it makes a successful contribution to historical literaturs 
taking a limited area and by confining his researches to a compara 
brief period the author of this volume has prepared a story of 
irticipation of Lewis County, West Virginia, and its citizens in 
Civil War in a manner that is complete in detail and that is free 
rancor or partisan bias. 
\s the editor, Boyd B. Stutler, points out in his preface to the book, 
gnificance of the operations in Lewis and adjoining counties should 
measured not by the number of troops engaged or the battles fought 


1 


this sector, but by the fact that the holding of this area by 
deral army offered an effective barrier to the armies of the south 

| prevented the establishment of their lines along the borders of 
0 and Pennsylvania. Moreover, federal control of northwestern 
rginia enabled the leaders of the West and Northwest to secure the 
blishment of the new state of West Virginia —the culmination of 
vears of effort on the part of western Virginia to secure a sep 


tion from the tidewater section. 


Weston, the county seat of Lewis County, became a strategie center 
was the gateway to all points in the interior. Naturally, it became 
military post early in the war and was occupied as such with the 
on of brief intervals throughout the four-year struggle. Both 


eral and confederate troops held Weston at different times, and thi 


I 
4 


1 
hackers, 


(he author begins his story by narrating the events in the secession 


' Virginia and the formation of West Virginia. Then follows a clear 


picture of Weston in 1860, and, in turn, separate chapters on the 
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military operations of 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865. <A description 
of guerilla warfare and local strife, and chapters on Lewis Count) 
citizens in the confederate and in the federal armies follow the 
ration of military events proper. Another chapter tells the story 
Stonewall Jackson in Lewis County, and another relates the facts al 
William McKinley, the Soldier, in West Virginia. It is interesting to 
note that when the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers marched into West 
on the morning of July 29, 1861, two future presidents, Rutherford B 
Hayes and William McKinley, were in the outfit. 


The volume is remarkably free from errors and earefully print: 


A larger size type, however, and an index would have added mater 
to the appearance and value of the book. 
Bruce E. Manan 


History of America. By Carl Russell Fish. (New York: Ameri 
Book Company, 1925. 570, lix p.) 

It is a difficult matter to appraise a text-book correctly. The purp 
of such a book is primarily to make a subject teachable, and experie 
only ean determine whether or not this end has been attained 
advance of the test of actual use a reviewer’s opinions are of uncert: 
value, although frequently enough they are vouchsafed with 
generosity. 

Side-stepping the really critical matter — whether this text will pri 
to be a good medium for the conduction of an elementary knowl 
of American history or not — one may hazard a number of observatior 
about it. The allotment of space is in harmony with the prevail! 
theory that the immediate past is deserving of most emphasis. A trit! 
more than half the pages are given to the two and a half centuries 
before 1850; a trifle less than half, to the seventy-five years since 1550) 
Social and economic conditions are strongly emphasized; the growth 
and importance of the West is adequately treated; and there is an 
excellent chapter on education. Illustrations of unusual attractiveness 
abound. In facet, this is one of the notable things about the bo 
Particularly are the drawings which constitute the chapter-headings 
and the tail-pieces wholly admirable, alike as to themes treated and as 
to artistic workmanship. It is rare that a text book shows such careful 
attention to detail of this kind. There are a dozen maps, some of which, 
like the one on ‘‘ Pathways of Population’’ are rather striking and orig! 
nal. The appendix includes, besides the customary materials, a topica! 
analysis of the text, which ought to prove extremely useful, and a 
chronological outline, which, in spite of the author’s admonition (p. 
570) that the ‘‘students should realize that history is not merely a 
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tion of dates and events, but a story of the actual life of 
will doubtless cause much suffering. 
innovations appear in the selection and treatment of the si 
r. In his attempt to ‘‘pack the story tighter . . . by the use 
zation’’ the author has made a rather daring experiment 
nally, when his facile pen boils down into a terse sentence or 
returns from innumerable monographs — yea, even books 
rian must gasp, but probably the high school students will not 
ted. The all but complete elimination of the European 


of American history will surprise some. The summary of earl) 
ons into a page and a half footnote will delight many. Such 
nt, of course, opens the author to the charge of superficia 
ticism on this score ignores certain teaching facts. First, tl 

in history course in high school comes usually in the set 


It may be presumed, therefore. that the studs nt has | | vear 
of European history, not to mention American histor n the 
Why repeat what should be thoroughly familiar lurther 

hor’s condensation of certain staple historical comn 

for enlargement elsewhere. ‘‘A story which is lacking in human 

ter will not stick,’’ he argues, ‘‘and character cam e mad 


l 


thout many strokes of the pen.’’ He takes his time on typie 


every period. William Byrd, for example, gets two pages, with 


ture of his house and his coat of arms Daniel Boone gets four 


soon. These stories, at least, will ‘‘stick.’’ 


\ ir from now, when the teachers wl heve 
from, we shall be in better position to judge it If the p 
answers the need of the high school as well as The Development 
imerican Nationality answered the needs of the college, Mr. Fisl 


have little concern as to the opinions of this season’s crop of 
Joun D. Hicks 


American History. By Lester Burrell Shippee. New York 


he Maemillan Company, 1924. 554 p. 

Professor Shippee’s theme as stated in the preface is to tell the 
of American ‘‘National development after the close of the war 
en the sections, and particularly after Reconstruction ended.’’ To 

lense into the limits of a single volume the many-sidedness of Ameri 
life during this period, calmly and judiciously, is indeed a great 
task. We are too close to the actual events to have sifted the outstand- 
ng factors from the ephemeral. In the reviewer’s opinion Dr. Shippee 
s succeeded admirably. 
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The work does not lack a distinetive unifying tone, which so of; 
occurs in text-books. The note most resonant and recurring is that 
econom'e influences. Possibly too much of the book has been 
over to this phase of our history. Surely there has not been enous 
emphasis upon the social forces. This is not quite in keeping with | 
advertisement, which states that the book is ‘‘noteworthy for its ¢! 
well-balanced treatment of United States History.’’ The writer 
not feel that even yet the true, unbiased, story of ‘‘ Big Business’’ 
been told. 

Notable is the author’s presentation of Reconstruction in the N 
Too often writers treat only this problem in the South, leaving 
student an entirely wrong impression of the period. Other exe 
chapters are The Coming of Populism, and The Fruits of Imperialism. 
Some of the chapters have material which seems irrelevant to the chay 
ter heading. Foreign Issues, page 19, comes into the treatment 
Reconstruction in the North; and Chinese Exelusion, page 96, is in t} 
chapter on Tariff and Polities. 

Possibly the weakest chapter in the text is The Forces at the Front 
The treatment is too detailed for a college text and has many inae 
acies. The events are far too recent, as the author states, ‘‘to | 
permitted anything more than tentative conclusions.’’ 

The policies of Wilson are given a fair, well-balanced, accurate tr 
ment. Professor Shippee believes it no part of the historian’s busi 
to defend or palliate measures of any kind, and he wastes no effort 
justification or condemnation. This may not quite suit the polit 
or after-dinner speaker. The publication of the Papers and Lett 
of Woodrow Wilson may make necessary a new interpretation of 
work of the ‘‘War President.’’ It is hard to find fault with the } 

It is the work of a scholar, open-minded, keenly alert, and outstanding 
progressive. The contents are presented in an easy-flowing style w! 
earries the reader through, satisfied that most of the requirement 
modern scholarship have been met. 

The chapter bibliographies are more than ordinarily well sel 


They are the very latest critical essays of American historical resear 


The index is very full. 
NELSON VANCE RwussE! 


Pennsylvania History Told by Contemporaries. Edited by Asa 
Martin and Hiram Herr Shenk. (New York: The Macmillan ‘ 
pany, 1925. xxi, 621 p., with a facsimile.) 

This book is the result of two influences upon historical writing 


the ‘‘souree’’ method of teaching history, and the other the demand | 
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idy of the history of individual states. Beginning with Mary 
ons Studies in General History, published in LSS5, SO many 
books have appeared that today nearly all well-planned courses 


ry from the seventh grade to the sophomore year in college make 


at least one source book. About thirty-five states, including all 


one of those which fought for state rights in 1861, require the 


hing of state history in the elementary grades. Though only three 


require the teaching of state history in high school, many other 
are prevented from making a similar requirement only by an 
wded curriculum 

inique contribution that Professor Martin and Mr. Shenk have 
n this book is the fact that they have shown all high school 
s of American history one way in which they can conserve time 
mbine, perhaps once a week, the advantages of the source method 
state history in the regular course in American history. Mor 
the authors have supplied a book which makes such a procedure 

in Pennsylvania. Since the history of the Keystone State 

en very important in our national history, the book ought also to 
interesting to persons not living in Pennsylvania 

book is composed of 241 selections varying in length from a par- 
h to four pages. These illustrate nearly all phases of Penn- 
nia history from the beginning of Swedish colonization to 1923, 


asizing the state’s relation to important national events. The 


ned chronological and topical arrangement is good, though some 


selections would probably be more useful had chronology 


rmined their places. 


an enormous task to prepare an ideal source book! To do so 
require an examination of all the sources available, weighing 
mparing their value, avoiding predelictions gained from ‘‘stand 
text books and treatises, and selecting a few documents which 
best serve to explain what is most important and interesting in 
esent and to gain a true picture of the past. No two persons 
l agree in their selections. Such selections should be taken from 
contemporary material and collated, whenever possible, not with 
ts thereof, but with the original documents. The present-day 
ssion of the authenticity of Lincoln’s famous letter to Mrs. Bixby 
ites the importance of going back to the original document. Such 

would require long and weary hours of labor. 
compilers, in the opinion of the reviewer, did not approximate 
deal quite as closely as might be expected had more time been 
1 to the task. Some selections, like Nos. 9, 23, 29b and 3le could 


tted without much loss. Their place might, for example, be 
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taken by a selection from Gottlieb Mittelberger’s Reise nach P, 
vanien to illustrate the hardships encountered by thousands of im 
grants, and by a selection from Margaret Van Horn Dwight’s d 
A Journey to Ohio in 1810, a gem for him who would understand trans 
portation in 1810. Chapter II on the Indians is exeellent, but 

or two selections to illustrate the very significant work of the Pen 
vania Indian traders in the Ohio region would have improy 
Selections like Nos. 36 and 64 should be taken from the originals 
these instances from the Journal of the Board of Trade and the Jo. 
of the House of Representatives — rather than from reprints in ot! 
books. State pride is a little too much in evidence in making 
selections; few selections giving the darker side are included. Select 
like Dickens’ description of his journey from Baltimore to Harris 
in 1842 and illustrations of corruption in Philadelphia and Pem 


vania polities, or of early labor conditions in coal mines and st 


mills would help to give a more truthful picture. <A few selections 
No. 197 are not written by contemporaries at all, but by persons li 
long after the events described. Very few errors occur in the edit 
notes. William Penn did not secure a clear and complete title fr 
the Indians to the land in his provinee as stated on page 34; the Ind 
did not relinquish their claims to northwestern Pennsylvania til 
and 1792. 

All these criticisms, however, affect less than one-fifth of the 
Most of the selections printed are excellent; for example, Dr. Wa 
deseription of conditions at Valley Forge, Rush’s description 
Pennsylvania Germans, and Maclay’s comments on the organiz 
of the new national government in 1789 could seareely be impr 
upon. The table of contents is excellent and the index good. Thi 
lishers have done their part well. Teachers of history in Pennsylva! 
will be grateful for this book, and its influence promises to be importa! 
in other states. Already several books modeled after it are in process 
of preparation. A. T. Votwi 


History of Latin America. By Hutton Webster. (Boston, New Y 
ete.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1924. xii, 243 p. Plates, 1 
trations and maps.) 

Professor Webster has now covered in a series of text books anci 
western European, and Latin American history. The fact that th 
first two are widely used in the publie schools of the United States 
perhaps sufficient proof that Mr. Webster is a skilful writer of 
books and is well versed in the art of presenting historical mate! 
to the youthful mind. 








I, N a nison: War Dor De nts ai d Addr SS¢ 


overing of so many fields by a single man, however, in this day 
lled historical specialists, gives legitimate rise to the question 


for the 
alist 


in Latin American history 


best prepared to write history texts, especial 


) 
S 


ly 


S hool use if the work for a train d spec! 


trained specialist, let us say, 


l, or as well prepared to present the necessary materials to the 


r mind as, perhaps, the man who has not so wide a know re of 
bject, but who is skilful in arranging historical materials in 
y way and has the ability to a high degree, of s ng nd 
eting facts? 
kk for granted that Professor Webster is not a Latin Amer 
t His book has, doubtless, little or no connect n 
and he lacks, perhaps, familiarity with the real 
subject, that in Spanish and Portuguese. To the man wi 
a Latin American specialist this book w perhaps s ! 
inted intrusion in his field, and he would doubtless like : 
ssor Webster ‘‘ Professor how could you But to tl 
s no such high claim and is on the lookou ras 
will give the impression of being well done and quite 
rpose for which the author intended it, ‘‘an mentary | 
| introduee pupils nd the general 1 
history and civilization 
seem that the author has planned the book serve as ¢ r 
reading in a course in American history or 
information St n Latin American histor TI 
ent, and presentation of materials is better suited 
to the college student, and there *s undoubtedly cor 
r such a book for high school use. The book co 
the first four de with such subjects as Latin Am 
y and native races, European background, discovery, explo 
conquest, and the Spanish and Portuguese coloni 
r the period from the outbreak of the wars n 
ent and deal, in separate chapters, with the t natu 
L n Amer ins th Ameri Mexik nda tr A 
West Indi two chapters a 
nditions and international relations. Ther I e] 


Documents and Addresses. Edited by Marguerite Edith J 

lllinois in the World War, Edited by Theodore Calvin Pease, V 
VI. Springfield : Illinois State Historical Libr: ry, 1923. 522 p 
s is the sixth and possibly the final volum ‘Illinois in tl 


! 
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World War,’’ published by the War Records Section of the Illin 
State Historical Society, and intended to put into convenient form 
selected body of source materials illustrating phases of the stat 
activity during the period treated, and ‘‘the mental reaction of 
state and her leaders toward the war.’’ The plan for such a volum 
was sketched by Dr. Wayne E. Stevens, as secretary of the War Records 
Section, and earried into effect with modifications of her own by Miss 
Marguerite E. Jenison, his successor. What is undertaken is the assem 
blage of speeches, memorials, proclamations, resolutions, legislative acts 
and other documents of various descriptions, selected with referer 
to their embodiment of the spirit of the time, and expected to be usef 
on that account to historical writers of a later generation. The per 
covered extends from February 6, 1917, when Governor Lowden 
dressed the General Assembly on the severance of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Germany, to July, 1919, when the Illinois 
National Guard units which entered the federal service had returned 
from overseas, and practically all of the civilian war agencies in the 
state had ceased operations. A resumé of chapter-headings exhibits 
more specifically the nature of the contents and the order of arrang 
ment: I, Public Opinion and the War; II, Mobilizing the State's 
Resources for the War; III, Mobilizing Illinois Men for Service; IV 
Preserving Law and Order in the State; V, Visits of Foreign Missions 
VI, The Illinois Centennial; VII, Bringing War Activities to a Clos 
VIII, Post-War Legislation; IX, Return of the Illinois Service Men 
In his brief preface to the volume, Theodore Calvin Pease, editor 
the series, announces that this is the last of the publications of the War 
Records section which it is thought advisable to make at the present time, 
though other volumes of source materials may be brought out as add 
tions to the series if material becomes available and a demand is 4| 
parent, the object being merely to clear the way for the future his 
torian. In conclusion, he observes that ‘‘definitive historical writing 
on all save the purely military phases of the war will have to be lett 
to a generation that has not known the psychological excitement of th 
years 1914-1920.’’ 

JOHN G. GREGORY 


Don José de San Martin, 1778-1850; a Study of His Career. By Anna 
Schoellkopf, with a preface by Mr. Honorio Pueyrredon, Argent 
Ambassador. (New York: Boni and Liveright, 1924. 16 plates, 
including portraits and map. #2.) 

One of the most attractive personalities in the history of Sout! 

America is José de San Martin, though until more or less recent yea!s 
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s been little known and less appreciated in the United States. This 
ok by Anna Shoellkopf does not pretend to be anything more 
na ‘‘brief and incomplete sketch’’ based on the investigation of others, 
larly on the great life of San Martin written by General Mitre 
the Argentine. There has as yet been no satisfactory life of San 
n written in English, perhaps the most satisfactory being the 
biography in Robertson’s Rise of the Spanish American Republics 

d in the lives of their liberators. 
Don José de San Martin deserves a much wider appreciation than 
s yet received among English speaking people, not alone because 
s great accomplishments in the Wars for Independence in South 
{meriea, but chiefly beeause of his character. Sim6n Bolivar has often 
termed the Washington of South America, but San Martin comes 
nearer deserving that honorable title. He not only contributed 
st to the liberation of South Ameriea from Spain, but he had, to a 
nsiderable degree, the traits and something of the personality of 
Washington. He was cold and severe, but possessed outstanding quali- 
ties of leadership and inspired men because of his high character and 

nselfishness. 

With the exception of the two brief opening chapters and a few 
pages at the close of the volume, the entire book is devoted to the career 
San Martin during the Wars for Independence, and Miss Schoellkopf 
eeds in making an attractive and interesting story of these years. 
e author quotes frequently and considerably at length from the 
inish life of General Mitre, but the quotations are apt and well chosen. 
The most interesting years, perhaps, in the career of San Martin 
ire those which he spent in Mendoza, at the western edge of the Argen- 
¢ pampas, as governor of the province of Cuyo. Here during the 
years 1814 to 1817, cut off from outside assistance almost entirely, he 
gathered an army, created its equipment out of almost nothing, through 


+} 


assistanee of a veritable genius, the friar Luis Beltran, and finally 
led his army across the highest mountain range in the world, save one, 
defeated two Spanish armies, at Chacabuco and Maipu and won inde 
pendence for Chile and for the Argentine. The story reads like a 
veritable fairy tale. And it is fitting that the most inspiring monument 
South America should have been erected at Mendoza to commemorate 
Martin and the Army of the Andes, —the Cerro de la Gloria —a 
onument well worth an extra day to any traveler to see. At the top 

i great figure of Liberty holding aloft a broken chain, while on each 
of the four sides are bas-reliefs commemorating the events which took 
place in Mendoza while the army was preparing, and in front, more 


ye 
( 


less detached, on his horse sits the silent San Martin. It is a glorious 
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memorial of perhaps the most glorious event in the history of So 
America. 

Unlike so many of the Revolutionary leaders of South America, § 
Martin had no political ambitions. Having freed Chile from the y 
of Spain and established an independent government in Peru he ret 
from all active participation, in the closing years of the struggle. 


‘ 


favor of the ambitious Bolivar, stating ‘‘There is not room in Peru 


both Bolivar and myself.’’ There are few examples in history of 


more unselfish act. Says Mitre ‘‘He organized disciplined armies, a: 


infused into them his own spirit. He founded republies, not for his 
aggrandisement, but that men might live in freedom. He made 
self powerful, only that by his power he might accomplish his destir 
task: he abdicated and went into exile, not from egoism or fron 
ardice, but in homage to his own principles and for the sake of 
eause.’’ San Martin’s influence still lives, not because he was a g 
military genius, but primarily by reason of his character. 
The purpose of the author in writing this brief sketch, as sh: 
it, is that the people of North America ‘‘may be inspired to furt 


develop the subject until it receives, some way, somehow, fitting pr 


sentation.’’ May this desire of the author’s find fulfillment! 
WILLIAM W. Sw! 


Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 
(Springfield: Illinois State Historical Library Publication \ 
1924. 203 p. 13 plates, including portraits and facsimiles 

This volume of the Transactions is made up, as usual, of the ree 
the official proceedings and various papers contributed to the 8 
Part I (pp. 13-38 )is the ‘‘Reeord of Official Proceedings.’’ The 1 
important things discussed at the various meetings of the Society « 
the year seem to be the movement to locate definitely and mark 
manently the line of march of the company of Captain Abraham Li: 
in the Black Hawk War, and the approval of the steps taken }) 
State to purchase and preserve for historical purposes the Great 
Mound at Cahokia. 

Part II (pp. 39-138) consists of the papers, nine in number, r 
the annual meeting, May 22-23, 1924. William Rouse Jillson, s! 
geologist of Kentucky, contributes an interesting paper on the **E 
Mineral Explorations in the Mississippi Valley (1540-1840).’’ 11 
Rice Congdon sketches in an entertaining manner ‘‘The Early I 
f Monticello Seminary,’’ one of the first schools of the West fo 


( 
higher edueation of young ladies, which had its origin nearly a « 
ago. The Rev. John H. Ryan gives the location of the ‘‘Old Time © 


mV. 


+ 
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tings in Central Illinois,’’ and discusses their influence in shaping 

» morality of the population of Illinois in the pioneer days. 

In ‘‘Two Forgotten Heroes of the Illinois Country,’’ Judge William 
\N. Gemmill, of the Supreme Court of Cook County, eulogizes Jean 
B iptiste de Vincennes, the hero of Old Vincennes. and Joseph Hamilton 
Daviess, the hero of Tippecanoe. ‘*The Mansion House of Cahokia, 

| its builder — Nicholas Jarrot,’’ by Margaret E. Babb, is a well- 

umented sketch of the career of this French habitant of the Illinois 
country in early days. While somewhat eulogistie in her aecount, she 
tes the authorities for all her statements, and appends a good bib- 
liography to her article. Charles B. Johnson, in ‘‘ Harnessing the Illi- 
is Waterways in Pioneer Days,’’ describes how water power was 
tilized by the pioneers in grinding their grain and sawing lumber for 
buildings. 

By references from his letters, his daughter, Grace Locke Seripps 
Dyche, traces the chief events in the career of ‘‘John Locke Scripps, 
Lincoln’s Campaign Biographer,’’ as college professor, lawyer, editor, 
politician, and finally postmaster of Chicago. In ‘‘An Episode of the 
Civil War, a Romance of Coincidence,’’ Josephine Craven Chandler 
cites some interesting experiences of Edward R. Roberts and Edward 
P. Strickland as Union officers and Confederate prisoners of war in the 

uurse of the sectional conflict. William E. Barton makes an apparently 
successful attempt to solve the mystery of ‘‘The Ancestry of Abraham 
Lineoln,’’ particularly on the maternal side. His conclusions are based 
on careful research, and they appear sound. 

Part III (pp. 139-171), entitled ‘‘Contributions to State History,’’ 
is taken up entirely with a sketch of the history of ‘‘The House of 
the House Divided,’’ which is the present court house of Sangamon 
County, formerly the old State House of Illinois. Lincoln was instru- 
mental in getting the capital located in Springfield. In this building 
he sat as a member of the state legislature, and in it he made his famous 
speech to which the title of the paper alludes. No footnotes are given 
in this paper, but a fair bibliography is set forth at the end of the 
urticle. 

The typography of the volume is fairly good, and it contains a full 
and complete index. WALTER PRICHARD 


Records of the Columbia Historical Society, Washington, D.C. Vol. 
26. Edited by John B. Larner. (Washington: Published by the 
Society, 1924. v, 237 p. 11 plates.) 

“Centre Market and Vicinity,’’ ‘‘How Washington Grew in Spots,’’ 

The Sunny Southwest,’’ ‘‘The District Building,’’ ‘‘Octagon Houses 
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of Washington and Elsewhere,’’ ‘‘Col. Henry Darnall and His Family,” 
and ‘‘The Centenary of Clara Barton and Reeent Biographical Sketches 
of Her Life and Achievements”’ are the subjects of the seven papers 
which constitute the greater part of this volume. The papers contain 
material of interest with regard to the physiographic development of 
portions of the city which was built as the national capital. There is 
some attention to architectural matters, to the life of certain communi- 
ties, and to a few of the prominent citizens of the past. The paper on 
‘Centre Market and Vicinity,’’ one of the best in the volume, is more 
of the nature of a note book than of a flowing narrative. In other 
papers pride and similar sentiments militate against the requirements 
of scientific accuracy and eaution. 

More eareful writing, editing, and proof reading would not have 
tolerated the following: ‘‘In his address he referred to Shepherd's 
work as having been done ‘so quickly that its great cost, falling entirely 
upon the 130,000 people here (The National Government furnishing 
nothing but the authority)’ ’’ (pages 154-155). ‘‘The Southwest was 
long known as ‘The Island,’ The river, the Potomae and the creeks, the 
St. James and the Tiber being the water enclosures of Potomae flats.’ 
(p. 157). ‘*This act was approved by the then Mayor, Robert Brent 
an appointee of the President Jefferson’’ (p. 4). ‘‘Celical capacity 
for clerical capacity (p. 173). ‘‘Congressional Library’’ for Library 
of Congress (p. 139). The statement that there never was anothier 
British subject that possessed the power of Lord Baltimore, page 154 
and the statement that Clara Barton was the greatest daughter wl) 
the United States has produced, page 127, will not pass wit! 
challenge. 


” 


Consistency requires an elevation of the standard of historical writing 
about a city of some natural beauty and of which there is so much priv 


Newton D. MERENESS 


South Dakota Historical Collections. Compiled by the State Depart- 
ment of History. Vol. XII. (Pierre, 1924. 603 p. Portrait. 
The State Historical Society of South Dakota was chartered in 1901 
as the State Department of History. In addition to its original his 
torieal and archeological work, gallery of historical portraiture, ethnolo- 
gical and historical museums, it has since been entrusted with the State 
Library, the interdecennial census, a legislative reference division, and 
its secretary-superintendent has become ex officio secretary of thre 
other bodies, including the Free Library Commission. The literary 
output of the Department is represented by the South Dakota Historia 

Collections, issued biennially since its establishment. 














} 
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e XI] 1924) contains a verbatim report of the biennial meet 

the State Historical Society, chiefly devoted to the late Dr. Leon 
Mead, a list of members and of deceased members, reviews of the 
ress of the state in 1922 and in 1923 (brief vear-books in fact) and 
nine papers on misce¢ llaneous subjects The binder’s title, ‘‘Saka- 

_ War of 1812, Redeloud”’ is misleading; it should be Miscellaneous 
ers. All but five of these papers are occasional addresses by Doane 
nson, Superintendent of the State Department of History, who has 
lished them in this volume for preservation because he is nearing 


end of his work in this capacity. 


1 


Among the questions with which all those engaged in similar work 


to struggle and which are suggested by this volume, is the value 
batim accounts of meetings. Shall we pay high priced stenog 
rs for recording, and high-priced printers for printing, such state 
ts as this;‘‘The President: Mr. Secretary, is there any business 


vour desk which should have attention bef¢ 


‘e we proceed to the 
gram of the evening’’ (p. 9)? Personally, I am inclined to think 
t of all the printed pages for which I have been responsible, those of 
is ‘‘Proceedings’’ have been least valuable and least read. An 
er question is whether we are not too overrun by demands for 
nnal addresses and too much dictated to by this or that momentary 
est. Occupied with such work we are unable to block out and com 


larger tasks and to add to our historical material fresh contribu 


s of important and permanent value. For all of us some compro 
on this p int seems inevitable 
Space does not permit separate discussion of the papers ineluded in 
volu In some eases the author seems too « | sat i } 
il from one souree, ‘‘Luttig’s Journal of a Fur Trading Exp 


on the Upper Missouri 1812-1813” edited by Stella M. Dru 
ssouri Historical Society, 1920). Despite the destruction of papers 


ting to Indian affairs in the burning of the War Department build 


the British in 1814, a cursory examination of Ameru State 
Indian Affairs, reveals material which ought to be used any 
n of the fur trade and Indian relations with wl Willham 
as connected at St. Louis. 
lhe various papers of this volume, however, contain soun 
troverted or little-known episodes of South Dakota history, ane 
y facts of general interest. Very suggestive sketches given 
he effort of the Missouri Fur Company under the leadership of 
lliam Clark to develop trade with the Indians g 


War of 1812, especially of the establishment by Manuel Lisa of 


rt Manuel in August. 1812, on the west bank of the Missouri several 
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miles south of the forty-sixth parallel and ten miles south of the present 
boundary between North and South Dakota. The Sioux Indians, how- 
ever, were under British influence, and on March 5, 1813, the fort was 
destroyed. Sioux Indians from Dakota engaged in the British opera- 
tions against Fort Meigs in Ohio. This northwestern reach of the War 
of 1812 might well receive more recognition in our general histories 
The English seem to have controlled the fur trade in the Dakotas til] 
about 1825. 

Many of the dramatic episodes of South Dakota history are touched 
on in Mr. Robinson’s addresses; such as the explorations by Verendry 
in 1743, Lewis and Clark’s expedition, and the remarkable Indian 
woman, Sakakawea, who served as interpreter for it, the career of 
Redeloud, the discovery of gold in the Black Hills, and the struggle 
for statehood. Historical enterprises of the present generation are 
given notice, such as the marker erected near Pierre at the center of 
the state and the approximate center of North America, and the pro- 
posal that a group of heroic figures, exceeding even the Stone Mountain 
group near Atlanta, Georgia, be carved on the face of Harvey Peak, in 
the Black Hills. 

Taken altogether, the papers of Mr. Robinson give one a fascinating 
panorama of the history and the development of South Dakota. Men 


tion should also be made of the excellent papers, ‘‘Initiative and Refer- 
endum’’ by Burton E. Tiffany, ‘‘The Struggle of South Dakota to 


Become a State,’’ by Carroll C. Green, and ‘‘Seandinavian Pioneers’’ 
by G. Bie Ravndal. 


CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


The famous monkey trial has run its course, and already one of the 
foremost actors in it has terminated his earthly career. The trial itself, 
so widely advertised to the world during its pendancy, has passed from 
the status of news to that of history, and the attention of the multitude 
has been diverted to other themes. To one of the direct consequences 
of the trial, notwithstanding, we desire to direct the reader’s attention. 

Admirers of the cause in whose service Mr. Bryan acted as spokesman 
have begun the collection of funds for the establishment of a university 
at Dayton, which according to press report will be named in honor of 
the great commoner and will be erected on the cornerstone of advocacy 
of Fundamentalism and opposition to the idea of evolution. On the 
same authority it is stated that (at the time of this writing) $200,000 
have been contributed toward the establishment of the new institution. 

Two hundred thousand dollars is not a large sum for a university in 
these days, yet many a famous institution of learning has begun its 
career with resources which, in comparison with this, shrink to insig- 
nificance. Our own college, one of the best in the world, was launched 
upon its financial career three-quarters of a century ago with the gift 
of a single dollar. The devotees of Fundamentalism in America are 

imerous and influential, and unless their zeal for the cause is content 
to find merely vocal expression they will have no difficulty in providing 
‘or their new university adequate financial support. 

We may reasonably assume, therefore, that Bryan University will 
be launched upon its educational career with an adequate material plant 
and income; which brings us to the interesting question, how will it 
carry on its work? A university, by fairly universal definition, is a 
place where the study of truth for its own sake is pursued and where 
learning is cultivated. We are aware, of course, that not all members 
f all universities exemplify fully in practice this ideal; nevertheless 


the ideal is vital to any sane conception of a modern university, and 
in actual practice it is realized as fully, probably, as any ideal to which 
finite man subscribes. But the founders of Bryan University affect 
to despise science and to flout the processes of inductive investigation. 
Mr. Bryan, we understand, accepted the Bible literally, ‘‘from kiver to 
kiver’’ as less erudite believers sometimes express it. How, in Bryan 
University, will the study of chemistry, or medicine, or geology be 
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pursued — not to mention our own particular field of history, — wit 
out the pursuers becoming recreant to the ideals of the founders? TI 
will the chemist or biologist expound the story of Jonah’s sojourn in t 
belly of a fish without either endangering his tenure or ineurring | 
ridicule of those whose minds he essays to guide along the highway 

In Devil’s Lake State Park, Wisconsin, we have seen on 

summit of a rocky cliff five hundred feet in height the indelible print 
of waves where once a mighty river ran. The Park is a favorite 


wisdom ? 


door laboratory of the geological departments of many western uni 


sities, and the scholars attached to them are at no loss to explain sei 
tifically the phenomena they there encounter. Will the geology depart- 
ment of Bryan University ever send its students to Devil’s Lake 
inductive observation of this page from nature’s book; and if so, bea: 
ing in mind the intellectual strait-jacketing which hedges them ahout 
what will they be able to make of it? Coming to our own partic 
domain, can scholars be found infused with the spirit of historic research, 
who will accept and teach as historie fact the mythology and folklor 
in which the biblical narrative abounds, to say nothing of a literal 
presentation as inerrant of its undoubted historical records? The thing 
is impossible, for such a combination, in one mind, of eredulity ar 
scholarly erudition cannot exist; and if it could, the teacher’s efforts 
would be largely vain, for the spirit of youth is adventurous and yout 





ful minds are not commonly impervious to the entrance of scientifi 





truth, nor backward about ridiculing its antithesis. 

The founders of Bryan University have set their hands to a task 
heroic dimensions, whose achievement will have but begun with 1! 
provision of a material plant and the assembling of a faculty. Unless 
its scholars pursue the search for truth in all sineerity, the 1 
university will be naught but a tawdry mockery; if they do so pursu 
it, they must quickly break their intellectual strait jacket, and in s 
doing nullify the objects cherished by the founders of the school. 


Claimants of the honor of having been first to invent the automobil: 
are scarcely less numerous than are the makers of cars whose advertis 
ments fill the pages and swell the coffers of the popular week-end 
journal which Benjamin Franklin is reputed to have founded. T! 
latest to come to our attention is the celebrated educator and publicist, 
David Starr Jordan. He does not claim himself to have invented t! 
automobile, it is true, but he does lay claim to the distinction of having 


been the first passenger ever carried in a car. It follows, by inexo 
logic, that the conductor who transported him (hitherto unknow 
fame) was the maker of the first automobile. 
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fore such a question ean be settled, however, or even debated 


ently, there must be a definition of what is, or was, an automobile 


writer seems to remember, some thirty years ago, hearing much 
‘horseless’’ carriages and the ‘‘horseless’’ age The term ‘‘ horse- 
irriage’’ gave place comparatively early to the designation ‘‘ aut 
le.’’ Shall it be assumed, then, in the current search for the in- 
tor of the last-named handmaiden of civilization that the two terms 
synonymous, and that any ‘‘horseless carriage’’ is to be regarded 
an automobile ? If SO, neither Elwood Haynes of Kokomo whom we 
erstand to be the Smithsonian Institution’s choice nor David Starr 
an’s late-Victorian benefactor is entitled to a moment’s considera- 
In the decade of the seventies the Wisconsin legislature offered 
5,000 prize for a horseless carriage road race; the race was held and 
prize awarded, the motive power employed by the winning vehicle 
ng steam. Still earlier, Joseph R. Brown of Minnesota busied him- 
vith the construction of a steam wagon and with efforts to adapt 
to the purposes of overland transportation. About the same period, 
pparently, another inventor of a steam wagon was at work in Nebraska, 
if memory serves correctly Mr. Joy Morton of Chicago, one of the 
rantors of this Review, has told the writer that he still has the 
hine in question. But even these inventors of the sixties were very 
from entering upon a virgin field of endeavor. In the Wisconsin 
storical Museum at Madison is displayed a model of a steam wagon 
ch was produced in England before the United States of America 
into being, and the story is told that when, under cover of dark- 
ss, the inventor sought to try out his device on the highway, the 
rtled neighbors mistook it for a visitation of the prince of darkness. 
will, perhaps, be objected that all these illustrations have to do 
th the adaptation of the steam engine to ordinary road transportation ; 
h brings us back to the problem, stated in the beginning, of defining 
it is an automobile. Certainly these steam wagons were ‘‘horseless’’ 
rriages, and it is equally certain that until within the last half dozen 
ars (possibly even today) one recognized type of automobile was the 
m ear, or ‘‘steamer,’’ as it was known. With due humility we 
ture the suggestion that the vital feature of the modern automobile 
the gas engine; and that when the man is disclosed who first put 
gas engine on wheels, the inventor of the automobile will have been 
There are other aspects of Dr. Jordan’s story which possess more 
in passing interest for the historian. The ride which bestowed fame 


n him is said to have taken place in the autumn of 1892, and the 
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route followed was from San Franciseo to the summit of Mount Ham. 
ilton! Moreover, even then the inventor was calling his invention ‘‘}y 
that infernal name, half-Greek and half-French,’’ the automobile, and 
it was propelled by a gas engine. Here, surely, is a matter passing 
strange. How could the inventor of a gas-propelled automobile capable 
in 1892 of journeying from San Francisco to the summit of Mount 
Hamilton and back, have been so successful in concealing his achieve- 
ment from an eager and inquiring world? Why, in view of the develop- 
ments we know to have been taking place during the next few years, 
should he have wanted to do so? Dr. Jordan is a renowned scientist 
whose sincerity is beyond the possibility of question. But the historical 
worker is familiar with the tricks which memory plays, and knows ful] 
well the necessity of checking painstakingly the tales which old men 
are wont to relate of the happenings of their earlier years. The writer 
ventures to suggest that we have here a case in point. The story of Dr. 
Jordan is susceptible of verification; we hope that it will be done. 


Again the now-stale falsehood that Christopher L. Sholes was not the 
inventor of the typewriter is going the rounds of the daily press. Th 
new version (it has had numerous predecessors) is to the effect that one 
Mitterdorfer, an Austrian produced the typewriter at Innsbruck in the 


years 1862-64; Carlos Glidden (an associate of Sholes in the real inven- 
tion of the typewriter) saw Mitterdorfer’s invention on exhibition at 
the Imperial Polytechnic Institute in Vienna in 1867, copied it, and 
with the aid of Sholes and Soulé, his fellows in theft, constructed the 
first American machine at Milwaukee. 

The story thus told is detailed and explicit. Either it is true or it 
is an impudent and shameless lie. The evidence that Sholes and his 
associates at Milwaukee were the real inventors of the typewriter in the 
years 1867-70 is so clear and indisputable that no sensible person who 
takes the trouble to examine it can be left with a trace of doubt or 
question concerning it. From the beginning until the present moment 
the officials of the U.S. Patent Office have never faltered in their ascrip- 
tion of the credit for the invention to Sholes and his fellow-laborers 
What possible profit anyone can now derive from the invention of 
fresh falsehoods designed to rob them of this honor we are unable to 
comprehend. 


More or less akin to the fictions with respect to the invention of the 
typewriter is the persistently-recurring tale that John Wilkes Booth, 
the assassin of Lincoln, was not put to death in consequence of his 
terrible crime, but escaped to live out incognito the term of his natural 
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life. If anything in life is ever established by unquestionable evidence, 
+ would seem that the manner of Booth’s death is thus established. Yet 
such vitality does the myth that he never suffered for his crime display 
that recently the Dearborn Independent thought the subject worthy 
of an exhaustive investigation, the results of which were published 
na series of weekly installments. Save Judas Iscariot we cannot think 
off-hand of any character in history we would as little care to imperson- 
ate as John Wilkes Booth; yet so overpowering is the urge to achieve 
notoriety that certain individuals seem not to have hesitated to claim 
the odious distinction. 


From London comes the report that a sixteenth-century manuscript 
has been unearthed which conveys the information that Adam died of 
the gout. Speaking for ourselves, we do not doubt it (the discovery, 
not the statement). In the sixteenth century men knew what they 
believed; so firmly did they know it, indeed, that they felt compelled 
to harry out of the kingdom or torture at the stake men who chanced to 
differ from, or even to doubt, their belief. With our own eyes we have 
seen in Chieago pieces of the bones of all the twelve apostles, and a 
piece of the skin of the serpent that tempted Eve in the garden. Lest 
any be disposed to doubt this statement we hasten to add that the relies 
in question were authenticated by elaborate and imposing sixteenth- 
century documents. Nor need the twentieth century point the finger 
of scorn at the sixteenth. In the older time troublesome thinkers 
were burned at the stake; in modern Tennessee and Wisconsin they are 


fired 


An ambitious project to encourage historical research is being made 
in Quebec, where the secretary of the province has announced a contest 
in which prizes of $500 each are offered for the best study upon twelve 
several subjects proposed. In addition to the cash prize awarded, win- 
ning studies may be printed for distribution among the schools of the 
province. That the proponents of the contest are seeking for substan- 
tial historical contributions is indicated by the provision that papers 
submitted shall run from 200 to 400 typed pages — in other words shall 
equal in length the ordinary printed volume. We venture to observe 
in this connection that the prizes offered are utterly inadequate to the 
accomplishment of the object in view. With the total sum of $6,000 


available, it would have been much better to have offered two prizes 
instead of twelve. 


The report of the Secretary of the British Columbia Historical Asso- 
ciation for the year ending October 8, 1925, discloses a high state of 
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publie interest in this new commonwealth of the Pacifie Northwest 
The marking and preservation of historie sites occupied, as usual, mu 


of the attention of the Association. On May 2 the dedication ceremony 
was held at Fort Langley, the first trading post of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company north of the Columbia River, and the birth-place of British 
Columbia. The Fort Preservation Committee carried out an interesting 
program, which included a pageant representing the landing here of 
James MaeMillan in 1824 in search of a suitable site on which ¢ 
establish the fort. One of the original buildings still stands, an 
will be used henceforth as a museum to house historieal objects connect: 
with the old colony of British Columbia. A bound transeript of J: 
MaeMillan’s journal was presented by Secretary Jarvis of the Associ 
tion as an initial offering to the museum. 

On May 7 at Prospect Point, Vancouver, was unveiled a mem 
marker to the Beaver, the pioneer steamship of the Pacifie Coast. 
June 27, at Yale, a monument was unveiled marking the end of 
Cariboo Road. A monument (to be unveiled Nov. 19, 1925) has a 
been erected at Victoria, overlooking the Strait of Juan de Fuea, cor 
memorating the voyages of Captain Vancouver. 

At four quarterly meetings of the association historical addresses were 
delivered. One, on the colonial postal service of Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia, by A. Stanley Deaville, will be published in extended 
form by the Provincial Archives Department. 


The growth of interest in things historical in the state of New \ 
has been evideneed in recent years in numerous ways. None 
striking or useful has come to our attention than the vigorous lif 
the State Historical Association, whose excellent Quarterly Journal 
now in its seventh year of publication. Until now, the Association 
had no physical home of its own. A Maecenas has at length come f 
ward in the person of Horace A. Moses, and on July 8, 1925, the corner- 
stone of the new building, the gift of Mr. Moses to the Association, was 
laid with interesting ceremony. The new structure is being erected at 
Ticonderoga, New York, the site having been chosen by reason of thi 
donor’s interest in its historical associations. The building, for whos 
construction the sum of $150,000 has been provided, will be a replica of 
the home of John Hancock, the original plans of which are still 
existence, and are being followed by the architect. 


Just as we go to press comes the report of the association’s annual 
meeting, held at Syracuse, Oct. 1-3, 1925. The meeting was well- 
attended. Among the many papers read we note the following: ‘Th 
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ts of the Erie Canal in New York History,’’ by M. E. Whitford; 

Anti-Slavery Movement in Central New York,’’ by Dr. E. E. 

Sperry; and ‘‘Origin of the Classical Place Names of Central New 
by Charles Maar. 


Perey Penn-Gaskell of Shannagarry, the ancient seat of the 

s in County Cork, [reland, was a recent visitor to Philadelphia. 
s the present head of the Penn family, and eighth in direct descent 
William Penn. In his honor the Historieal Society of Pennsyl- 
gave a reception on ‘‘1 mo. 7, 1925.’’ ‘‘It was a brave sight’’ 
editor of the Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association, ‘‘to 
Chief Strongwolf, wearing the feathered head-dress of the Lenni- 
pes, smoke the peace pipe with this descendant of William Penn 
place the precious old wampum belt across his arm, thus renewing 


neient pledge of friendship and brotherhood.’’ 


If an Indian hall of fame were to be established there can be little 
for doubt that almost the first person selected to occupy it would 
Teeumseh, the remarkable Shawnee chieftain who perished at the 
ttle of the Thames a century and more ago. Every American knows 
re or less of his career, but few, probably have ever given a thought 
he question of his descendants. For unlike Logan, whose eloquent 
ment over the slaughter of his family is one of the most pathetie utter- 
‘es in recorded literature, Tecumseh has many living descendants. 
the April Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly an account 
en of them by C. B. Galbreath, and the accompanying illustrations 
lisclose that among them are children as charming as ever captivated the 
rt of a normal man or woman. Descendants of Tecumseh fought in 
e American army in the World War, and today are playing their 
several roles as ordinary American citizens. Thus does time, which 
heals all things, make sport of the crusade against civilization anciently 
ged by Tecumseh. 


In a former issue of this Review attention was called to the develop- 
ent at Dearborn by Henry Ford of what promises soon to become one 
of the country’s foremost historical museums. To the July issue of the 
Vichigan History Magazine Mr. H. M. Cordell, custodian of the collee- 
contributes an exceedingly interesting article on ‘‘The Evolution 

of Artificial Light.’’ Although based primarily on Mr. Ford’s ‘‘several 
usand specimens’’ of illuminating devices, Mr. Cordell’s discussion 
confined to a mere description of the collection, but present 
teresting account of the subject stated in tl Litie. A Y tT i 


1 


*1¢ d, one encounters midway in the story the irre press ble 
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who in addition to regulating the affairs of the universe in genera] 
found time to devise an improved type of lamp wick and burner pos. 
sessing qualities so superior that an ‘‘immense demand’’ for it was 
soon ereated. ‘‘Today,’’ concludes Mr. Cordell, ‘‘night has lost its 
terrors .’’—a statement whose real significance only the his. 
torical scholar is prepared to comprehend. 


We gather from a perusal of the stock market quotations that at least 
a considerable fraction of the future of American transportation belongs 
to the motor bus. The Indiana Historical Society held a summer meet. 
ing at South Bend, August 28-29, 1925. For the enlightenment of those 
among our readers who have the misfortune to dwell remote from the 
land of the Hoosiers it may be noted that the cultural and _ political 
metropolis of Indiana is located close to the geographical center of the 
state, while South Bend lies on the banks of the St. Joseph River within 
easy rifle-shot of the Michigan boundary. For the convenience of those 
interested in the convention, therefore, a motor bus tour from Indian 
apolis to South Bend was arranged, the return journey being made by 
a different route, and the whole arranged so as to bring the pilgrims in 
touch with as many of the historical spots of northern Indiana as 
possible. According to report, both convention and tour proved highly 
successful and pleasant to the participants. With the ease of trans- 
portation which the present age offers, we venture to predict that not 
many years will elapse before such tours will be commonplace, nor will 
they be limited to the confines of a single state. 


Iowa is a great state, and most Iowans, if pressed for their opinion, 
will admit the fact. The first half of our life was passed in Iowa, which 
fact may serve to explain, if not wholly to justify, the feeling that we 
know how to pronounce the name of the state; and we still recall our 
youthful irritation over the efforts of a school-mistress, alien born and 
bred, to convince us that the correct pronunciation was something other 
than the one we habitually employed. 

Perusa]l of an article on the subject in the July issue of the Jowa 
Journal of History and Politics compels belated recognition that after 
all the school-mistress may have been right. No less than six different 
pronunciations of the word are listed as having had, at different times 
and among differing circles, a more or less extensive vogue; nor does 
resort to the dictionary suffice to determine the question of the correct 
pronunciation, for in addition to differing among themselves, the dic- 
tionaries endeavor only to find and record the prevailing usage. 

Incidentally, we learn that the Handbook of American Indians lists 
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less than sixty-eight different ways of spelling the name, Iowa. In 
comparison with this, the record of twenty spellings for Chicago, 
assembled by a local investigator, or of thirty-odd for Milwaukee, pales 
to insignifieanee. ‘‘Of all that is good, Iowa affords the best,’’ modestly 
declaimed an Iowa orator some two or three decades since. The present 
tudy seems to indicate that this preéminence extends even to the 
atter of difficulty of spelling and pronouncing the name of the common- 


» State Historical Society of Iowa has recently distributed a fourth 
ime in the Applied History Series. This is County Government and 
Administration in Iowa, a volume of over seven hundred pages, pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor Benj. F. Shambaugh, the editor 
f the series. Eight men collaborated in the preparation of the volume, 
each one working on a particular county office or phase of administra- 
tion; the first ten monographs deal largely with the offices and the 
remaining eight with special phases of administration in the county. 
Another work which the Society has in press is The Story of the 168th 
Infantry, by John H. Taber, formerly a lieutenant in Company K. 
This regiment was Iowa’s contribution to the famous Rainbow Division 
und saw a long period of active service. The history will appear in 
» volumes of some four hundred pages each. 


The Department of History in the University of Pittsburgh announces 
the establishment of two fellowships, each paying one thousand dollars 
yearly, for graduate historical research. Glenn B. Hawkins, a grad- 
uate of Washington and Jefferson College, and John G. Geise, a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College, have been appointed research fellows 
for the academic year 1925-26 

At the same University, J. Russell Ferguson, formerly of Indiana 
University, has been appointed instructor in history, while Ralph E. 
Turner, formerly of the University of Iowa, has received the appoint- 
ment of assistant professor in the history department. 


At the State Historical Society of Wisconsin Edna L. Jacobson, 
formerly editorial assistant and secretary to the superintendent, has been 
made chief of the Department of Maps and Manuscripts. She will 
continue, it is announced, to carry on her former editorial work. 
The history of Wiseonsin in the French and British periods on which 


Dr. Louise P. Kellogg has been engaged for several years is now under- 


r 


ing publieation, and is expected to come from the bindery ere this 


ice appears in print. 
Mr. John G. Gregory, formerly secretary of the Wisconsin War 
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History Commission, has compiled a Gold Star List of all Wisconsin 
persons who gave their lives in the World War. It is being published 


by the State Historical Society, and its early distribution is announced. 


Doane Robinson’s Encyclopaedia of South Dakota, whose progress has 
been noted in a former issue of this Review, is reported to have co) 
from the press. Its contents cover a wide range of subjects, and it js 
expected that the work will prove especially useful to the schools of the 
state. 

Mr. Robinson and Gutson Borglum, acting in conjunction with other 
associates, have selected Rushmore Peak in the Black Hills as the site 
where the artist will carve colossal statues of Washington, Lineo] 
Jefferson, and Roosevelt. Dedicatory services were held October 1 
1925, and it is expected that prosecution of the work will go forward at 
once. 

The South Dakota Department of History is charged with various 
duties not ordinarily associated with a historical bureau. For on 
tabulates the decennial state census returns, and in this connection has 
recently completed, with the aid of seventy-six college and high school 
students, the tabulating of the returns of the fourth state census. A 
new duty, recently devolved upon the department, is the editing of t) 
legislative blue book of South Dakota. 


Professor Norman M. Trenholme, chairman of the department of his 
tory in the University of Missouri, died untimely at Columbia, June 11 
1925. Professor Trenholme was a native of Montreal and a prod 
MeGill and Harvard universities. He came to the University of 
souri in 1902, when the institution was on the eve of the great expans 
which has since been witnessed, and although but fifty years of age 
the time of his death, he had directed the work of the history depar'- 
ment for almost a quarter of a century. He was a man of sound and 
finished scholarship, whose solidity of character and ideals proved 
influence for good upon all who came in contact with him. He was 
member and friend of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and 
some of the latest contributions from his pen were made to the book- 
review department of this Review. 


Professor John D. Hicks of the University of Nebraska has been ap 
pointed chairman of the department of history in the place of Protes- 
sor Guernsey Jones, who had asked to be relieved of the chairmanship 
Professor Hicks is a member of the Executive Council of the Mississipp! 
Valley Historical Association. 
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June 1925, at Colorado College was created the 


Stewart Commis 


Western History, founded by Philip B. and Frances C. Stewart 
Commission is to further the 


lo Springs The purpose of the 
Professor Archer 


f western history and publish the results. 
rt, who is in charge of its activities, writes that at 


nmission is seeking to learn the whereabouts 


r to John C. Frémont and his explorations. 


material will contribute to the cause of 


by reporting it to Professor Hulbert. 


Ides W. Rutherford, who has been for several years associa 
r political science in Grinnell College, has been appoi! 


te professor in charge of political science at the Iowa State College, 


L. Kaiser, formerly of the Jacksonville, Illinois, high school, ha 


re 


ip] 0 nted ASSO iate professor of history in Franklin Coll ori 
West V: 


» 
Poage 


rion Dargin, recently on the faculty of Coneord 


College, has succeeded Professor George R 


ers 
story department at Illinois College. 
S. Higgins has gone from Elmira College to 
tory at Earlham College. 
‘yy M. Wriston has resigned his professorship 
University to become president of Lawrence Coll 
bert S. Schell of the University of Wisconsin has been appoi 
tructor in history in the University of South Dakota 
nk W. Preseott has been made assistant professor of 
University. 
rd E. Bennett has been appointed assistant professor 


i 


the University of Montana. 


Our Own Wuo’s WHO 


J. Cox (‘‘The Border Missions of General Georg 


‘fessor of Latin-American history at Northwestern | 
er president of the Mississippi Valley Hist cal A 
VIEW 


resent member of the editorial board of this R: 


nt year Professor Cox is on leave of 


absence fro 
ding the autumn quarter at Leland Stanford Univers 
from January to July, 1926, in South America 
Roy R. Hafen (‘*The Early Fur Trad 
is historian and curator of the de partmen 


Historical and Natural History Society of ( 
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Ralph P. Bieber (‘‘The Southwestern Trails to California in 1849”’ 
is associate professor of history at Washington University, St. Louis. 


R. S. Cotterill (‘The South Carolina Land Cession’’) is professor 
of history in the University of Louisville. To earlier volumes of the 
Review Professor Cotterill has contributed several articles dealing 
with various phases of the railroad question in the decades prior to the 
Civil War. 


Solon J. Buck (‘‘The Upper Missouri Historical Expedition’’) is 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society and professor of 
history in the University of Minnesota. 


M. M. Quaife (‘‘Journals and Reports of the Black Hawk War’’) is 
secretary and editor of the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 


Arthur P. Whitaker (‘‘Letters of James Robertson and Daniel 
Smith’’) is the author of the article, ‘‘Spanish Intrigue in the old 
Southwest, 1788-89,’’ printed in the September, 1925 issue of this 


Review. 

















